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No more “Do-it-yourself” 


This is the story 
of a schoolteacher 
who learned 

a lesson about 
vacations .... 


.».-plus the convenience 
of a fully equipped 
restroom! 


It costs less than you 
think to take a Greyhound 
vacation! What's more, 
you can vacation NOW—pay 
LATER with Greyhound's 
Charge-A-Tour plan. 


You have such peace of 
mind going Greyhound, 
too. Records prove it's 
many times safer than 
driving yourself, 


It’s so much 
more fun to take 
the bus.... 


She learned that "do-it- 
yourself" driving isn't 
much fun. It's a long, 
lonesome road when 
you're driving yourself. 


And Greyhound goes to 
every favorite vacation- 
land in the country... 
with wonderful tours from 
which to choose! 


.-- and leave the 
driving to us! 
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vacations for this Miss! 


But now those lonesome 
roads are gone forever 
-- since she discovered 
Greyhound! 


On a Pre-Planned Tour, 
Greyhound takes care of 
your entire itinerary... 
transportation, hotels, 
sight-seeing, every- 
thing! 


Now she goes Greyhound 
everywhere! And what fun 
it is! You meet such 
friendly people! 


On a Greyhound Escorted 
Tour, you travel with a 
happy group on your own 
"private" bus. Stay at 
fine hotels... 








HUNDREDS OF PRE-PLANNED TOURS 
DEPARTING FROM YOUR CITY! 


THESE AND MANY MORE EXCITING 
PLACES TO GO: 


CANADIAN 


NEW ENGLAND 
ROCKIES 


CALIFORNIA 
NEW YORK CITY ae Ay org 
NEW YORK THEATRES = gocton 
FLORIDA CIRCLE WESTERN CIRCLE 
WASHINGTON YELLOWSTONE 
GREAT SMOKIES HISTORIC EAST 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST i aGara FALLS 
UTAH PARKS KENTUCKY CAVES 
COLORADO ROCKIES yaritime 
COLONIAL VIRGINIA —— PROVINCES 
MONTREAL-QUEBEC = HAWAII 

MEXICO EUROPE 

ALASKA CARIBBEAN 





CHOICE OF 33 ESCORTED TOURS, 
RANGING FROM 3 TO 30 DAYS 
IN LENGTH! 


NEW ENGLAND, starting from Albany 
CALIFORNIA, from Chicago or Dallas 
MEXICO CITY, from San Antonio 
YELLOWSTONE, from Chicago 
CANADIAN ROCKIES, from Chicago 
BLACK HILLS, from Chicago 
COLORADO ROCKIES, from Chicago 
GREAT EASTERN CITIES, from Chicago 
LAKE MICHIGAN, from Chicago 
GASPE, from Montreal 

COLONIAL VIRGINIA, from Washington 
OKANAGAN VALLEY, from Vancouver 








On Greyhound Sceni- 
cruiser Service*you en- 
joy air-conditioning, 
air-suspension ride, 
picture window sight- 
seeing 


and a Greyhound Escort 
goes along as sight-see- 
ing guide; arranges hotel 
accommodations, baggage 
handling, side trips. 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDERS GIVING COMPLETE 
INFORMATION ON EXCITING GREYHOUND 
TOURS FROM YOUR CITY! 

Mail to 

T. M. Menth, Greyhound Lines, 

509 Sixth Avenue N., Minneapolis 5, Minn 
Name , —. — 
Address_ . 

TS Fe State 


1 am particularly interested in a vacation to 


| prefer (check one) 
To go on my own (Pre-Planned Tour) 


To join a group (Escorted Tour) 





a | Tad Speak Up 


Teachers Blast Crafton 


Dear Editor: 

The symposium on administration in the 
March issue of Ituinors Epucation was 
excellent. I hope Supt. Paul Crafton stud- 
ied it carefully, for in my opinion he is 
the one who really needs a proper concept 
of teacher responsibility. In fact, Mr. 
Crafton might well take a good look at the 
over-all educational scene. New insight 
and a broader perspective might be the 
results. 

Of course, no teacher would deny that 
the whole child comes to school, but is it 
not unfortunate that through enrichment 
of curriculum and other special services 
teachers are now expected to do everything 
—_ tuck the pupil in bed and kiss him 
goodnight? 

What teacher can rush breathlessly into 
her classroom, disheveled from a_ hectic 
playground stint, and do a really effective 
job of either teaching or counseling? As 
a matter of fact, she can not even set a 
reasonably poised example for her pupils 
to follow. 

I am so thankful that there are wise 
administrators who realize that you can 
spread a teacher's services so thinly that 
nothing is well done; that inexpensive 
clerical help can collect fees, keep records, 
nheatneale the news’ paper, etc. — and 
thereby save hours of time for busy 
teachers. 

There is a big question in my mind as 
to how Mr. Crafton rose to a superintend- 
ency without ever encountering the corre- 
lation between pupil and teacher welfare. 
—Bevutan C. Crensuaw, homemaking 
teacher, Lincoln Junior High School, Car- 
bondale. 


=z 


My Dear Mr. Crafton: 

Where have you been? If there is one 
thing the classroom teacher has had it is 
a proper concept of responsibility. It is 
due to her splendid wlan pe past achieve- 
nent in just this acceptance of responsi- 
biiity that the public school systems of 
this country have failed to fall apart, 
bombarded as they have been on every 
side by crack-pot theories of education 
foisted upon them by educationists who 
have taken good care to remove themselves 
just as soon as they possibly could from 
the duties of the classroom and daily con- 
tact with children. 

In your complaint against the teacher 
who protested against using the noon hour 
to supervise the playground you failed to 
state whether he had even so much as a 
half hour in which to eat his own lunch. 
So many teachers have not (a condition 
that factory workers would not tolerate) 
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that they have become jealous of human 
rights, now recognized in industry, but 
by no means universally respected in the 
teaching profession. 

The six extracurricular chores you listed 
are a shameful waste of trained personnel. 
Instead of being entertained I am sure the 
PTA would be happy to provide that 
noon-hour supervision of the playground. 
Wouldn't it cost less to hire a cashier to 
collect and account for school lunch funds 
instead of using the time of men and 
women hired to teach? Of the material 
presented at faculty meetings what per- 
centage could not be more profitably pre- 
sented in the form of mimeographed bulle- 
tins? Surely students do not need clubs 
at school with all the TV and radio enter- 
tainment that is available, to say nothing 
of community and church organizations 
geared to their needs. 

The fact that it has become the policy 
of parents to thrust more and more re- 
sponsibilities on the school which more 
properly belong in the home does not auto- 
matically transform those responsibilities 
into duties of the school. 

After all, Mr. Crafton, a teacher, as any 
other human being, has just so much 
energy and time in her day. If she is to 
give to the community the service for 
which she was trained—namely, the educa- 
tion of young people—her time and energy 
can not be frittered away in pursuits that 
do not contribute to that purpose. Police 
work, bookkeeping, and money-changing 
are taking an ever-increasing slice of that 
time and energy. It is a potent factor, 
believe me, in the early resignations of 
teachers who love teaching and who could 
contribute many more years to the cultural 
enrichment of our future citizens. 

1 suggest, sir, that you inform yourself 
of recent trends in educational policy. 
The pendulum is swinging to the right 
again — toward concentration, mastery, 
scholarship, and discipline. 
—Dororny H. Mrvxer, English 
Austin High School, Chicago. 


teacher, 


Problem Is Recognition 


Dear Editor: 

The most pressing problem confronting 
the teaching profession today is profes- 
sional recognition, how it is to be attained, 
and what we can do to hasten its presence. 

While the lay public is prone to grant 
educators this recognition, it becomes an 
individual teacher problem. Recognition 
shall come as soon as we teachers, princi- 
pals, and superintendents are ready to 
accept the responsibility which comes with 
it. 

It shall first require professional train- 
ing of teachers in accredited teacher-train- 
ing institutions. Colleges so designated 


with this responsibility must review their 
objectives and teaching procedures. By 
evaluating the society and school environ- 
ment these objectives can become more 
functional. The increase of students in 
teacher-training institutions from the upper 
percentiles of high-school graduating 
classes indicates we are attracting the 
“right” people for a most important task— 
the education of our youth. 

This teacher preparation must not be 
piecemeal. The courses must be intensive; 
the two-year junior college preparation 
program for teaching must be carefully 
scrutinized. 

The abilities of the classroom teacher 
must be commensurate with good teaching. 
One would not consider for a moment 
seeking medical advice from a physician 
who had not completed medical school. 
Likewise, we must not entrust to improp- 
erly prepared teachers the task of instruct- 
ing in our classrooms. 

The task continues. The lay public 
through its boards of education must at- 
tract these young people by “selling” its 
community—environment-wise and_ salary- 
wise. Once these qualified teachers are 
obtained, the in-service program is pur- 
sued by the superintendent and curriculum 
staff. The new teacher's philosophy of 
education must be sufficiently flexible to 
coincide with the school’s education pro- 
gram. 

The task, as originally stated, becomes 
an individual teacher problem at this point. 
The conscientious and. inspired teacher 
assumes his or her responsibility. Through 
guidance by fellow teachers and super- 
visory personnel and the ability to accept 
constructive criticism through the early 
stages, the success so desired in the class- 
room teacher will be realized. 

—Joe L. Mint, principal, Roosevelt School, 
Peru. 


They Want Discipline! 


Dear Editor: 

We have read the article on discipline, 
by Charles E. Skinner, which was pub- 
lished in the March [ULINoIs 
EpucaTIon. 

It is to men like Charles Skinner that 
overindulgent and weak-kneed parents and 
teachers turn for consolation when they 
fail to instill in children good manners, 
obedience, respect for the person and prop- 
erty of others, and respect for authority. 

There are a few parents and teachers 
capable of producing good citizens with 
a minimum of corporal punishment. I 
doubt they could do so well if Mr. Skinner 
had prev iously explained to the kids that 
they would not be subjected to corporal 
punishment because it violates the prin- 
ciple of “respect for the personality.” We 
are not here to respect the child’s person- 
ality. We are here to see that he gets a 
desirable one. 

One man’s personality may take him to 
the White House, but what about the per- 
sonality that produces a notorious crim- 
inal? 

I would not want Mr. Skinner to teach 
my children nor would I publish his theory 
in an educational magazine. 

I'll wager that already his poisonous 

{Continued on page 394) 
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from 
Cove Feee 
to 
cover 


OUR COVER this month is dedicated 
to summer and the call of the open road. 
Whether it leads you to travel and adven- 
ture or to summer study, we hope an 
interesting and enjoyable time awaits you. 
The photo is by Louis C. Williams. 

4 

IMPROVED TEACHER EDUCATION 
is the subject of our study unit this month, 
prepared by an IEA staff commiitee from 
reports of questionnaires sent to teacher 
groups. It begins on page 389. Two other 
cule on the need for quality in teacher 
education are on pages 371 and 372. 

a 

IEA-NEA HONOR ROLL includes two 
districts which were reported too late to 
be included in the April issue; they are 
Emington Community Consolidated and 
Sandwich Community Unit districts. Be- 
lated congratulations. 

v 

SUPPORT FOR SCHOOLS will be 
urged by the Linen Supply Association of 
America during May, as more than 3200 
delivery vehicles of its members carry four- 
color posters showing a row of school chil- 
dren, with the message: “What They Don’t 
Know Will Hurt Them.” The poster is 
part of the National Better Schools Pro- 
gram of the Advertising Council, Inc. 

v 

GUIDANCE and counseling steps into 
the spotlight this month, as attention is 
focused on Title V of the National Defense 
Education Act. For a report of Ottawa's 
guidance and counseling program, see page 
385. An in-service guidance workshop for 
teachers is described on page 381. And a 
technique which English teachers can use 
to help the guidance staff is explained on 
page 380. 

a 

ELSEWHERE in the magazine—tips for 
retirement, exciting news of the NEA con- 
vention in St. Louis, arguments for and 
against discipline, report of a study on 
improving assignments, and a plea in be- 
half of the school custodian. 

a 

MOVING? Remember, if your perma- 
nent address changes after Sept. 1, you will 
not receive your fall issues of I-tiors 
EpucatTion unless you notify this office. 
Do not send your summer address unless it 
will be your permanent address after 
Sept. 1. Notification of change of address 
should reach us by the 15th of the month 
for delivery of the next month’s magazine. 
A change of address on your new IEA 
enrollment card, even if you pay your dues 
early in September, will not reach this 
office until mid-November because of 
necessary division bookkeeping. So remem- 
ber, if you move, let us know. 


—The Editor 
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PTA WORK AND BEING A CUB SCOUT DEN MOTHER 

help to keep Mrs. William R. Hugill of 

Livonia, Michigan, busy. In addition, Mrs. 

Hugill, like many wives of Standard Oil 

—. helps her husband with the office 
y for an efficient operation. 





Tue orHEeR DAY someone remarked 
that the oil business was only a man’s 
business. It isn’t true—and thank heav- 
en for that! Thousands of women 
have played a vital role in making 
Standard Oil what it is today—stock- 
holders, employees, wives of employees, 
businesswomen and dealers’ wives. 

Here are just a few of our fair ladies. 
There isn’t enough room on this page 
to print all of their pictures. 

Women have an unerring instinct for 
quality and service and value—things 
on which our business is built. This is 
why so many women are busy on the 
scene at Standard Oil. But we are 
equally grateful to wives and mothers 
behind the scene. They know how to 
ladle out generous portions of praise 
and encouragement — just when they’re 
needed the most. Progress depends on 
perseverance. And we count on thou- 
sands of the best bucker-uppers in the 
world! 

A “man’s business,” indeed ! 


MISS AGNES TOKHEIM is president of The Tokheim 
Company, Cedar Rapids, lowa. Her rm 


manufactures and sells gauges to ‘Standard 
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We want you to meet some of 


our fair ladies 


MISS MARY GARVEY IS A SCIENTIST in our research center 
at Whiting, Indiana. A graduate of Purdue Univer- 
sity, ber branch in science is chemistry. She is con- 
ducting one of hundreds of experiments that go 
on here continually to improve petroleum products. 


BEFORE HER RECENT RETIREMENT, Miss Flora Adler was 
executive secretary to a Standard Oil official. An 
employee of Standard for more than 22 years, she 
is now on a world tour, Back in 1903, when retire- 
ment benefits were virtually unheard of in industry, 
Standard Oil started its retirement plan. 


MISS MARGARET JOHNSON, an assistant principal in 
a Chicago high school, is shown going over a prob- 
lem with George Mitchell (left) and Tom Madden. 
Miss Johnson is one of more than 53,000 women 
who own stock in Standard Oil. Standard has paid 
dividends in 66 consecutive years. 
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THE SION OF PROGRESS... 
THROUGH RESEARCH 
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1300 Jr. EXEC. 





A complete line of school furniture in future tense! You'll 

notice a marked improvement in working conditions with a unit like 
the ‘Jr. Exec’’ shown with Series 500 Chair. A counterpart 

of adult working facilities, it's generous with work space — 
economical with space requirements! A rugged, well-balanced 
unit .. . easily adapted to changing class needs. Permits grouping, 


side-by-side or staggered seating arrangements. 


IN S. ILL. IN N.E. ILL. 


ILLINI See ATLAS 
suppLy, inc. “- W. BAILEY CO. cuain & Equip. 


P. 0. Box 1254 ROCK ISLAND. ILL. 1018 S. Wabash Ave. 
DECATUR, ILL. . * Toes CHICAGO, ILL. 


american desk manufacturing co. temple, texas 








Governor Recommends Sizeable Increases 
In School Fund Appropriations 


O* April 22, Gov. William G. Stratton, in his budg- 
etary message before a joint session of the Illinois 
legislature, lived up to his promise of two years ago 
that the present session of the legislature would be 
called upon to provide substantial increases in state 
aid to the common schools, colleges, and universities. 
The governor said his budget reflects “the highest 
increase in history for the common schools,” which is 
correct. He expressed complete agreement with the 
recommendations of the School Problems Commission 
(as set forth in HB 121), including an increase of $25 
per pupil in flat grant distributions; but he suggested 
that the equalization level be increased from $200 to 
$250 per pupil (HB 121 recommends $245, and the 
Commission, the PTA, IASB, the IEA, and others had 
recommended a higher level if additional funds could be 
made available.). The governor stated that the sug- 
gested increase in the biennial appropriation ($100,- 
500,000) will bring the common school fund to $327,- 
500,000 as compared to the current budget figure of 
$227,000,000. He described the combined proposals as 
constituting a major breakthrough in meeting the school 
problem in Illinois—and this it may well be, if local 
support is not decreased by legislative action. 

The formula changes would increase the flat grant 
distributions to $47 per elementary pupil and to $32 
per high-school pupil. The equalization level would be 
increased from $200 to $250 per pupil, with a qualify- 
ing rate of 54 cents per $100 of assessed valuation in 
dual districts and 67 cents in unit districts. 

Governor Stratton supported his recommendation in 
behalf of increased flat grants on the basis of the pos- 
sible relief in local property taxes, reminding the legis- 
lators that although high-school districts generally are 
not in financial difficulties, all have underlying elemen- 
tary districts, many of which have such difficulties and 
have as constituents the same property tax payers as 
the high-school districts. 

The governor also reminded the legislators that the 
proposed appropriation provided funds to permit dis- 
tricts to submit claims based upon the best six-months 
attendance of the school year instead of the full term, 
thus avoiding losses occasioned by epidemics or other 
natural disasters. 

Governor Stratton stated that the program recom- 
mended will keep Illinois “among the very top ranking 
states in the nation in quality of its school system, 
even in the face of a 100,000 increase in pupil popula- 
tion apparent during the coming biennium.” 

The governor recommended $6,000,000 for the school 
building fund, an increase of $2,550,000 for state scholar- 
ships, and an increase of $29,632,470 for the operation 
of the six institutions of higher learning. He recom- 
mended a bond issue of $120,000,000 for buildings for 
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these institutions (and more if a U. of I. branch at Chi- 
cago is to be established). 

Governor Stratton should not only be commended 
for his recommendations in behalf of the common 
schools, but he must be supported in efforts to gain 
additional state revenues to meet these expenditures. 

Such revenues may come from an extended or ex- 
panded occupations tax (or a combination of the two), 
corporation income taxes, increased excise taxes, etc. 
The main point is that school people must now 
definitely support increased revenues to the state, or 
run the risk of losing some of the gains listed herein. 

At the same time, school people must be alert to 
inherent dangers to school support involved in many 
bills and resolutions now before the legislature. HB 200, 
and its companion bills, including HB 269 pertaining 
particularly to the schools, would cause the revenue 
department to apply a multiplier of one to local assess- 
ments which are 55 percent of the true sales value (now 
100 percent). It is true that the average assessment 
statewide, after the application of state multipliers, is 
now 55 percent; but if such measures are enacted, any 
individual property owner feeling that his property was 
assessed at more than 55 percent of true value (now 
100 percent) could sue for relief. The sponsor of these 
measures, Rep. John Morris of Chadwick, recognizes 
and frankly states that they may create a “catastrophe,” 
but he maintains that such is necessary in order to cause 
the state to amend its constitution, etc., to provide new 
sources of revenue to relieve the property tax load. 

Other measures, such as HJR 20, as amended, would 
call for a constitutional amendment for the limited 
classification of personal property for taxation purposes, 
and at the same time again rule out any possibility of 
a graduated income tax. 

In either event the net result would be the loss of 
assessment and reduced levying and bonding power 
in many districts. 

At this writing the IEA survivors benefit bill is at 
hand and ready for introduction. A University bill, 
similarly modeled, has been introduced, has passed the 
Senate, and awaits House action on third reading. 
Strategy, and other considerations, dictated delay in 
the introduction of the IEA bill, which had previously 
gained gubernatorial tacit approval. 

Efforts to improve retirement allowances for deserv- 
ing retired teachers still await committee action in both 
houses (which is now pending). The IEA stands ready 
to support constructive measures in this area. 

The real tests of major legislation are yet to be expe- 
rienced. The profession, and all persons and groups 
interested in educational welfare, must continue to be 
alert and active—for crucial issues are yet at stake. 

—Invinc F. Pearson, IEA Executive Secretary. 
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If we are to have quality teachers, specialists in subject-matter areas 


as well as education professors must work together to develop and maintain 


‘By LINDLEY J. STILES 


HIGH 


STANDARDS 


OF TEACHER EDUCATION 


Dean, School of Education, University of Wisconsin 


| eg KEY to good education is the 
teacher. Hence, the nature, 
amount, and quality of education we 
provide for, and require of, our 
teachers forecasts our future. High 
standards in teacher-education pro- 
grams, long a recognized goal, must 
become a reality in the present if 
there is to be a future. 

The objective in raising standards 
of teacher education should be to 
produce, first and foremost, teachers 
who are the best examples of broad- 
ly educated persons. All prospective 
teachers, regardless of their teaching 
specialties or the levels at which 
they will instruct, should establish 
sound habits of scholarship. Their 
program of general education should 
lead them to be consciously respect- 
ful of truth and dedicated to the 
continuous search for knowledge. It 
should help them lay solid founda- 
tions for ethical, cultural, aesthetic, 
and spiritual development as well as 
for citizenship responsibilities. 


Need Subject-Matter Competence 


Secondly, prospective teachers 
must develop adequate knowledge 
of the subject fields to be taught or, 
in the case of elementary school 
teachers, of the fields basic to the 
curriculum at particular grade levels. 
Subject-matter competence of the 
teacher must be oriented to rapidly 
expanding horizons of new knowl- 
edge. At the same time, it must be 
deeply rooted in the historical growth 
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and scholarly appraisal of facts and 
ideas as they relate to knowledge in 
other fields and bear upon the prob- 
lem of people. 

Finally, all teachers should have 
a sound professional orientation to 
the functions of education and to 
the process of teaching. Competence 
in teaching requires insight into how 
learning takes place most effectively, 
with maximum transfer and greatest 
permanence. Prospective teachers 
must learn from the results of basic 
research how students may be ex- 
pected to develop — intellectually, 
physically, emotionally, and socially. 
They must become competent to 
select and adapt content from a sub- 
ject field to given levels of the school 
system and to capacities and talents 
of individual students. In addition, 
all prospective teachers should 
achieve, under careful supervision, 
a satisfactory level of skill in the art 
of teaching. 

The education of teachers 
have achieved these goals will re- 
quire basic changes in many estab- 
lished programs of teacher educa- 
tion. Steps to improve standards may 
well be guided by the following 
principles. 

1. Only college students of proven 
high scholastic ability, sound mental 
and _ physical health, desirable per- 
sonal qualifications, and real interest 
in teaching should be admitted to 
programs of teacher education. 

2. A longer period of preparation 


who 


is required. A minimum of six years 
of post-high-school study is needed 
to give adequate time to prepare 
high-quality teachers. The first five 
years of such a program might well 
study 
The 


devoted to a 


graduate 


include a year of 


leading to the master’s degree. 


sixth year should be 


supervised internship. Preparation 
for educational leadership and spe- 
cialized teaching could be deferred, 
with profit to future specialists, to 
the post-master’s degree level. 


General Education and Specialization 


The distribution of emphasis 
made possible by five-year programs 
of college study prior to the intern- 
ship should provide for an increase 
in time devoted to courses in gen- 
eral education and to subject fields. 
The education would be 
extended by the sixth-year 
ship. Subject specialization could be 
further strengthened by reducing the 
number of fields high-school teach- 
ers prepare to teach. 

4. Programs of study required and 
the quality of teaching in all col- 
legiate courses need continuous eval- 
Requirements in general 
major and minor 


work in 
intern- 


uation. 
education and 
fields as well as in education courses 
should be appraised in terms of their 
contribution to preparing outstand- 
ing teachers. Future teachers should 
be taught by college teachers who 
set high standards of excellence in 
teaching. The long-established prac- 
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tice of relying heavily upon sraduate 
students, many of whom have no 
specific preparation for or littl» in- 
terest in teaching, to teach basic 
undergraduate courses needs re- 
examination in many institutions. 
5. The professional sequence 
should be strengthened. Relative 
agreement needs to be reached 
among teacher-education institutions 
regarding the pedagogical courses 
prospective teachers should study. 
Greater emphasis upon systemati- 
cally planned laboratory experiences 
which give meaning to educational 
principles and theory will correct 
weaknesses students have found in 
education courses. In addition, work 
in fields such as human growth and 
development, educational psvchol- 
ogy, history and philosophy of edu- 
cation should be carefully selected 
to avoid educationally unprofitable 
duplication. Such should 
treat content and educational theory 
that are intellectually challenging 
as well as professionally significant. 
The block plan, which provides stu- 
dent teaching on a full-time basis 
for an eight- to 12-weeks’ period, 
should replace the one-hour-per-day 
student teaching. It could well repre- 
sent two thirds or more of the total 
professional sequence required prior 


courses 


to the internship. 


Facts, Not Opinion 
6. Bas 


education is needed to es- 


research concerned with 
teacher 
tablish reliable knowledge to replace 
theory and opinion. Better teaching 
is the rather 
than debate. 

The attainment of institution-wide 
cooperation to improv e programs of 
teacher education will 
organization of the 
for teacher 


product of research 


require re- 
basic faculty 
structure education in 
many colleges and universities. Spe- 
cialists in general education and 
subject fields as well as professors 
of education actually contribute to 
the education of teachers. Until all 
share responsibility for 
making policy, planning, and eval- 
uating programs of teacher educa- 
tion, it will be difficult to marshal 
the total strenzth of an institution to 
improve standards of teacher educa- 
tion. 


directly 
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the CRY FOR QUALITY 


in. teacher education 


Persons and institutions concerned primarily with teacher training 


have been among the earliest critics 


of those programs, and are leading major efforts to improve them. 


ws a national picture maga- 

zine blasts teachers colleges, it 
When a 
speaks in an authoritative 


makes news. history pro- 
fessor 
manner about shortcomings of both 
and “education- 


teacher education 


ists.” the press gives his denuncia- 
tions wide coverage. And when a 
leading political figure criticizes the 
pro- 


content of teacher-education 


grams, his opinions are widely 
quoted. 
But 


themselves “cry” for 
their efforts—and 


when teachers of teachers 
quality in 


teacher education, 


statements, too — often are over- 
looked. 
Teachers, Own Best Critics? 

“The criticisms of teacher educa- 
tion that are common today had 
their origin, in most instances, in the 


thoughtful and 


searches of those whose central con- 


analyses early re- 
cern is teacher ed: cation—pro‘essors 
ot education in colleges and univer- 
sities, specialists in teacher education 
in state departments of public in- 
struction, and those responsible for 
the in-service educ. ition of teachers 
in school systems,” Dean Lindley J. 
Stiles of the Univ ersity of Wisconsin 
School of Education 
“Long before the current cold war 
inspired anxiety for the quality of 


points out.! 


'From an address at the Annual Administrative 
Round-Up, Illinois State Normal University, 
Dec. 7, 1958. 


the 
Commission on 


our educational programs, in 
1930s in fact, the 
Teacher Education stimulated vari- 


ous studies and numerous experi- 
mental programs to _ strengthen 
teacher education.” 


Criticism Becomes Too Sharp 

Many in teacher education became 
defensive of the status quo, rather 
than the vigorous leaders for change 
they had been before World War 2, 
when the attacks on teacher educa- 
‘ame so quickly, and with such 


Dean 


tion “c 
bitterness in some quarters,” 
Stiles also said. 

But regardless of who got there 
“first the criticisms, it 
seems important to review, 
then, some major efforts being made 


with most” 


now and 


to improve teacher education. 

Dr. Ruth A. Stout, president of the 
National Education Association, se- 
cured the cooperation of 785 colleges 
universities a few 


and years ago 


when studying the admission and 
retention practices in college and 
university programs of teacher edu- 
cation.* Organizations sponsoring the 
study were the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education 
and the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. 

“Programs of selective admission 
“A Study of Admissions and Retention Practices 


in College and University Programs of Teacher 
Education,” University of Minnesota, 1957. 
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By GERTRUDE M. HALL 
Director of Publicity 
Illinois Stete Normal University 


Selective retention procedures used 
throughout students’ college training help 
to “weed out” persons unsuited to teaching. 
Dr. Harold R. Phelps, right, of Illinois 

State Normal University counsels 

with students interested in 

the special-education program. 


and retention can be justified not 
only as a means for improving the 
quality of the product but for actu- 
ally increasing the supply of quali- 
fied teachers,” this study showed. 
Dr. Stout recommended 
efforts to expand and extend selec- 
and pro- 


“judicious 


tive admission retention 


grams at once.” She, however, found 
no one pattern as necessarily the 
best for all. 

Among the 37 Illinois institutions 
cooperating in this study with Dr. 
Stout were different types of colleges 
and universities that in a number of 
ways continue to stress quality in 
teacher education. Illinois State Nor- 
mal University is one of these that 
attempt to “turn out” only highly 
qualified teachers and later to check 
on their ability. 


Many Factors in Selection 

From the time that a prospective 
student applies for admission to the 
university at Normal until he has 
taught for at least a year, his progress 
is followed closely. At the time of 
admission to ISNU, there 
degree of selection. Academic stand- 
ards are stressed throughout the 
There is 


is some 


undergraduate program. 
screening before and during student 
teaching. The bureau of appoint- 
ments recommends candidates for 
positions on the basis of records 
made throughout their preparation. 
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Placement officials also check on 
the competencies of beginning teach- 
ers who have graduated from ISNU. 
The check list filled out by the gradu- 
ate’s first employer is made a part of 
his record in the bureau of appoint- 
ments, and may be examined by em- 
ployers in later years. 


Selective Admission 

Although a state-supported pro- 
fessional school, ISNU has done some 
screening of applicants for admis- 
sion since 1935. Prospective students 
are urged to select a strong program 
of academic work in high school. 
Since the university limits its pro- 
gram to that of teacher education, 
it is suggested that applicants possess 
qualifications needed by prospective 
intellectual 
self-con- 
high 


teachers such as curi- 
initiative, 
good health, 


and a sense of humor. 


osity, 
trol, 
ideals, 

In addition, 
qualifications beyond the minimum 
required for high- school graduation 
A student in the low- 


patience, 
tactfulness, 


certain scholastic 


are expected. A 
est third of his high-school class 
may expect to be required to take 
certain tests on campus before final 
action is taken on his application for 
admission to ISNU. 

The number and quality of appli- 
cations received each year suggests 
that a gradual, yet limited, raising 
of admission standards tends to in- 


crease college enrollment rather than 
to decrease it. 

In terms of high-school academic 
records, the freshmen 
admitted has improved. Of 1051 
attending ISNU for the 
first time fall of 1958, 


percent came from the lowest third 


quality of 


freshmen 


in the only 4 


of their high-school classes—accord- 


ing to academic records—and 61] 


percent were from the top third. Five 


years earlier the 801 freshmen had 


included 15 percent from the lowest 


third and 58 percent from the top 
The faculty looks for- 
ward to screening 
The Blueprint for the next decade, 
prepared by a long-term planning 
committee, the hope that 
“by 1962 testing to determine prob- 


university 


more, not less, 


expresses 


able success in the professional cur- 


riculum of teacher education may 


be extended from the lowest third 
to the lower half of the 
graduating classes.” 
Students then in the 
might be “counseled out” 


for teacher preparation. Like 


high-school 


half 


of plans 


lower 


those 
they 
campus for 
testing and interviews. They 
be encouraged to seek 


elsewhere unless they produced ade- 


lowest third at present, 


in the 
might be invited to the 
might 


admission 


quate scores on tests and appe ared 
to have qualifications needed by 
prospective teachers. 

This type of screening is not un- 





common in private colleges and uni- 
versities. For example, the 1958-59 
General Bulletin of Millikin Univer- 
sity states, in part, that “the univer- 
sity reserves the right to require 
additional data as a supplementary 
basis for admission. Students in the 
lower half of their class are required 
to demonstrate their ability to meet 
the academic standards of the uni- 
versity on such aptitude and achieve- 
ment tests as may be determined by 
the director of admissions. Students 
in the fourth quarter should not 
apply for admission.” 


Selective Retention 

Like many of the 785 programs of 
teacher education studied by Dr. 
Stout, that at Illinois State Normal 
University includes a number of 
selective retention features. 

High scholastic standing is recog- 
nized through publication of the 
Dean's List each semester, including 
names of students with no grades 
below “B”; the presentation of a 
Scholastic Honors Day Convocation 
each spring, in recognition of stu- 
dents with high scholarship; 
honor list compiled for the gradua- 
program. Numerous honorary 
and societies base admis- 


and an 


tion 
fraternities 
sion on scholarship in addition to 
other qualifications. And many spe- 
cial awards as well as scholarships | go 
only to students with high academic 
standing. 


Student-Teaching Standards 

In general, a student must have a 
“C” average by the time he starts 
his junior year or be placed on pro- 
bation. Requirements prior to that 
time become progressively more se- 
vere throughout the first two years. 
“Weeding out” of students is accom- 
plished not ‘only through academic 
requirements, and probation, but 
through counseling procedures that 
emphasize qualifications of teachers. 
A student's speech usage as well as 
general health and scholastic stand- 
ing, for example, must be approved 
before an assignment to student 
teaching is made at the end of the 
junior year. 

In fact, anyone examining the 
regulations for student teaching in 
colleges and universities today finds 
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them quite extensive. Not only are 
certain standards expected of a 
student before he is eligible to ap- 
ply for student teaching, but every 
student-teaching assignment is made 
with care to insure the best possible 
student-teaching experience for each 
student teacher. “A Guide to Student 
Teaching,” published by the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, outlines in detail 
other general policies as well as re- 
sponsibilities of administrators, of 
cooperating teachers, of the head of 
student teaching, of the supervisor 
of student teachers, and of the stu- 
dent teachers. 

Quality in student teaching is 
determined by the growth and de- 
velopment of each student teacher, 
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according to Dr. J. W. Carrington, 
director of laboratory school experi- 
ences at ISNU. Grades run from 
“D's” to “A’s”—with an occasional 
student dropping out and attempting 
another assignment at a later date. 

It appears that student teaching— 
like admission, counseling, and pro- 
bation—has become one of the key 
factors in screening future teachers. 


In recent years during the extreme 
teacher shortage, only a very few 
university graduates who wish to 
teach fail to secure positions. How- 
ever, reports from the bureau of 
appointments at Normal show all 
candidates are to some 
extent. That is, employers are in- 
vited to examine confidential papers. 
These along with interviews help 
them select applicants suited to job 


“screened” 


openings. 

During the first year of a gradu- 
ate’s employment, 14 different per- 
sonal traits and competencies are 
checked on rating sheets returned 
by employers to ISNU. Opportuni- 
ties to cite outstanding strengths and 
weaknesses are afforded as teachers 
“average,” 


are rated “above average,” 


“below average. 


ISNU 


ay erage 


In very few instances are 


graduates given “below 
ratings by their employers. Those so 
judged often develop into competent 
teachers when placed in different 
situations. The bureau of appoint- 
ments has the opportunity of assist- 
ing them to find new locations or 
to counsel them out of the teaching 
profession. 

members are 
ratings of 


University faculty 
review 
teacher 
of teachers 


encouraged to 
ISNU_ graduates by 
ployers. The teachers 
who thus review the strengths and 
weaknesses of beginning instructors 
see the quality of university prod- 
as judged by administrators. 


em- 


ucts, 


Self-Improvement Is Goal 

It must be stressed that self-im- 
provement, not smug _ self-satisfac- 
tion, is the goal of educators who 
strive for quality in teacher educa- 
They recognize, as the Rocke- 
“The Pursuit of Excel- 
lence,” points out, “No educational 
system can be better than its teach- 


tion. 
feller report, 


ers. 

ISNU Pres. Robert G. 
marizes the importance of quality in 
“If our campaign for more 
and salaries stops with 
quantity, as important as quantity 
is today, our educational system will 
not turn out the products a demo- 
cratic society demands. We must 
argue for quality just as much as 


Bone sum- 


this way: 
facilities 


we argue for quantity.” 
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pear should make a good show- 

ing at the 97th convention of the 
National Education Association. It 
will be held in nearby St. Louis, be- 
ginning on Sunday, June 28, and 
lasting through July 3. 

In their spare time conventioners 
can visit the world-famous St. Louis 
Municipal Opera, watch National 
League baseball at Busch Stadium, 
see the many attractions at Forest 
Park (second largest city park in the 
nation ), or cruise down the Missis- 
sippi River on the S.S. Admiral. 

The theme of the convention is 
“Quality Teaching Opens Windows 
on the World.” International Night, 
an innovation at this convention, will 
be part of the closing session Friday 
evening. Charles Malik of Lebanon, 
president of the United Nations 
General Assembly, will be the main 
speaker. 

In response to requests at the 
Cleveland convention last year, more 
meetings are planned for the Illinois 
delegation, so that these voting mem- 
bers will be better informed on im- 
convention 
Illinois 


portant developments. 
The annual Breakfast is 
planned for 7:30 a.m. on Tuesday, 
June 30, in the Mirror Room of the 
Bishop Tuttle Memorial Building, 
1210 Locust Street. 
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On Thursday night educators will 
hear a “meet-the-press” type discus- 
sion about the impact on education 
of sociology, technology, and econ- 
omics. Participants will be national 
leaders in fields, 
Walter Heller, economist from the 
University 
DuBridge, president of California 
Institute of Technology who was 
“father” of the Explorer I rocket. 
Also on the program is a speech by 
John 
Carnegie Foundation. 

Some 30 
NEA will hold meetings on Monday 
and Wednesday mornings. Educator 


these including 


of Minnesota, and Lee 


Gardner, president of the 


departments of the 


groups (such as classroom teach- 


ers, administrators, higher education, 
etc.) will convene on Monday, and 


departments concerned with subject- 
hold 


Wednesday; thus delegates can at- 


matter areas will meetings 
tend a meeting of each type. Circle 
groups on Wednesday afternoon will 
discuss areas of instruction. 

Open hearings are scheduled for 
the budget committee, committees 
on by-laws and rules and on resolu- 
NEA 


and commissions. The first business 


tions, and other committees 
session will be Tvesday morning, and 
the final one, Friday evening. 


Hawaiian dances and other enter- 


for the 97th annual NEA convention June 28 to July 3. 


tainment is planned for Friendship 
Night 
have an opportunity to meet candi 
dates for NEA offices. 

The Municipal Opera, under the 
Forest Park, will be taken 


( ‘lassroom 


(Monday), when delegates 


stars in 
over in its entirety for 
Teacher Night on Wednesday, as 
delegates see a special performance 
of “Oh 


will be an 


Preceding the 
Ozark 
served in souvenir handwoven bas 
kets. Tickets for the evening 


opera, and roundtrip transportation 


Captain 7 
opera supper 


suppel! “ 


will be limited and will be sold on a 
first-come, first-served basis at the 
NEA sales booth 
$5; opera only, $1 

State delegations will have head 
quarters in the Statler Hotel. The 
convention headquarters is in the 
Kiel 


where information and _ hospitality 


Total cost will be 


exhibit area of Auditorium 


centers will be located; registration 
of delegates will begin there at 10 
a.m. on Sunday and end at 5 p.m 


Wednesday 


tinue to register 


Non-delegates may con 
until noon Friday 
Reservations for housing must be 
Convention Reserva 


911 Locust Street. St 


made with the 


tions Bureau 


Louis l: a reservation torm was hl 


cluded in the January issue of thi 


NEA Journal. 





Facing retirement? Enthusiastic firsthand reports 


indicate that you can look forward with 


from many retired Illinois teachers 


pleasant anticipation to those 


Good Years Ahead 


Material for this report was compiled and prepared 


By MARJORIE A. COOK 


Membership Chairman, Illinois Retired Teachers Association 
Pp 


Director, Region 10, National Retired Teachers Association 


» our early years of teaching, re- 

tirement is something that con- 
cerns others but is remote and 
irrelevant for us. As we approach 
retirement, do we dread it or wel- 
come it? Judging by the activities of 
many of the retired teachers of Illi- 
nois, we can look toward retirement 
with pleasant anticipation. 

Here’s what some of them say: 

“It’s such fun to consider all the 
possibilities for using my new leisure. 
It's a new start in living.” 

“Now I can say ‘yes’ to requests 
for service in League of Women 
Voters, my church, and the United 
Fund campaign—work for which I 
have wished I had more time.” 

“The greatest satisfaction that I 
find in retirement is the relief from 
I can do my best, because I 


He's on Idea 


tension. 


Western Alums Honor 
Retired Benefactor, Friend 


More than 200 friends and former em- 
ployees of a retired Macomb businessman 
most of them alumni of Western Illinois 
University, honored him at a special din- 
ner at the Macomb Country Club in April. 
Clyde “Kingfish” Perry, former proprietor 
of the Alley Inn, earned the devotion of 
hundreds of Western students whom he 
“helped through college, directly or in- 
directly,” by loaning them money, hiring 
them (even when they weren't needed ) to 
work in his restaurant, and by serving them 
“a mess of vittles” for 35 cents (although 
they often did not have the 35 cents). 

The “Kingfish,” an ardent sportsman 
and still one of Western’s most faithful 
fans, was presented with a number of gifts 
and a scrapbook of notes from well-wishers. 
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can take the time to do it that way. 
I enjoy accomplishment at top level. 
No longer is there pressure to cut 
corners, to hurry regardless of under- 
lying dissatisfaction with the results. 
I do not get tired, as I used to when 
each day was a merry-go-round of 
class-period bells that always rang 
before everything was accomplishe d 
that was deemed necessary for that 
day. Working against time was like 
trying to push a truck uphill. Daily 
living in retirement activities is filled 
with more personal choices, better 
public relations, 
energy to use constructively in satis- 
fying projects — satisfying because 
they 
tension.” 

“Last year I took a trip I have 
planned for years and was able to 


and accumulated 


are well done without strain or 


travel at a pleasanter time of year 
than vacation. 
Home again, I have time to share my 


during the school 


experience and pictures.” 

“My life is full, although I have 
added little that is new. Be ing able 
to substitute occasionally, I keep in 
touch with school and my 
there. I have developed my business 
from a small, part-time supplement 
to teachiug into a full-time, but flexi- 
ble, job.” 

“Seven years ago I bought a house 
out of the state, where I spent vaca- 
tions and came to feel as if I were a 
part of the town. Living here now is 
like coming home. This is the climate 
and location that suits me exactly. 
There is time to enjoy belonging to 
which appre- 


friends 


a small community 


ciates what I have to give.” 


“My health is better than it has 
been for some years. The hospital 
insurance —my medical bank ac- 
count, for which I'm most grateful— 
saves me much worry. It's good to 


relax and take better care of my- 
self.” 

“The new job has given me a new 
adventure. I'm finding abilities I 
didn’t know I had.” 


From these firsthand reports, 
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teachers who are making plans for 
retirement will find varied sugges- 
Better than the many lists of 
“successful” re- 


tions. 
do’s and don't’s for 
tirement which appear frequently in 
newspapers and ob- 
servation of our own acquaintances 
who have retired. Which ones have 
the kind of life we want? How did 
they plan ahead? Also we can give 


magazines is 


ourselves some vocational counsel- 
ing, studying the many possibilities 
for us in retirement and deciding 


what and interests we 
want to develop. 

Whatever the activity that retire- 
ment may bring, it will be 
significant and effective because of 
the background of a busy teaching 
career. A new life is ahead with an 


exciting variety of possible activities. 


capacities 


more 
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Phot 


from General Development Corporati 


BOATING is a hobby which this gentleman enjoys during his leisure hours of retirement 


-sapeseein FORWARD to an _ ultimate 
retirement? Lucky you! 

Never in history have people over 
50 been able to build so pleasant 
and gracious a future for themselves, 
Oldsters have 
begun recognizing a concept known 


as now. themselves 

as “creative retirement.” 
What 

mean? Nothing more than “planning 


does “creative retirement” 
ahead.” Planning ahead means look- 
ing ahead, saving ahead, really get- 
ting ready to move into your time 
of leisure. And this planning ahead, 
if you haven't already started it, can 
moment that 


begin the very you 


finish reading this article. 
Practical Advice 

Some practical advice for plan- 
ners-ahead has been collected by 
General Development Corporation's 
Mackle 
largest home builders. Out of their 


Brothers, one of Florida's 
and dealing 
with thousands of the 150,000 per- 
sons annually flocking to new homes 
in Florida, the 
veloped a practical philosophy on 
happy old age. Part of this they have 
formulated into the following pro- 
gram, which may be of help to you: 


1. Development of skills. Your 


personal acquaintance 


company has de- 
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Here are 
some tips which 
may help you 
plan for 


CREATIVE RETIREMENT 


muscles may not hold up after the 
age of 60, but special skills or hob- 
bies acquired in younger years will 
help hold a job, if you need one, or 
enjoy your leisure if you don't 

2. Set up an adequate savings 
program, regularly allotting a certain 
portion of your funds to savings or 
investment—possibly toward a home 
of your own. “Don't spend it all” is a 
good motto whether you're 19 or 49 
Adequate insurance is part of this 
program. 

3. Keep your installment buying 
down, as you mature. In a youthful 
period, installment buying is often 
welcomed because one can not pay 
outright for all the things needed 
As you grow older, don’t burden your 
future earnings too heavily, except 
for your retirement plans 

4. Learn of social 
benefits to which you may be en- 
titled. Make 
them perfectly. You can get only the 


any security 


sure you understand 


benefits you apply for. If you don't 
know about all of them, vou may 


miss some: they include benefits 


other than survivors old age and dis- 
ability. 

5. Carry adequate health insur- 
ance. Nothing will drain savings 
than or accidents. 


faster illnesses 


Some family health plans are based 
on a single policy for the whole fam- 
ilv at a stated price. 

6. Know your 
They are intended for the very pur 


pose of helping you to retire with a 


pension benefits 


sound financial basis for your older 
years 

7. Inquire about veteran benefits 
if you think you might be entitled to 
them 

8. Choose a 
the time you reach middle-age 
cut-off date n 


month 


retirement date. By 


have 


a retirement mind 


a definite and yvear when 


you will brush aside classroom 


papers once and for all—and make 


This 


psve hologi 


that important change of life 
will help you prepar 
financially for “creative 


cally and 


retirement 
Keep a ‘Light Heart’ 
9. Take the 


with 


right vieu 


Accept re 


tirement a “light heart.” One 
high-level corporation president who 
wrote, “Retirement 


retired recently 


is a normal phenomenon, as natural 
as being hired, and when planned for 
and accepted gracefully instead of 
in a spirit of martyrdom, it can open 
up the most enjoyable period of a 


man’s life.” 





School discipline will not solve the social problems involved in the six-step 


Descent to Delinquency 


irene grows, one way or an- 
other, every moment of his life. 
That he sometimes seems to develop 
downward, when measured by the 
ideals of of the 
school’s greatest challenges. And no 
one tries harder than the school to 
find out why he is in retrograde. Too 
often the school is powerless to 


his times, is one 


remedy the causes it finds. 

There seem to be several steps in 
a child’s downward development. 
The pattern varies but little with 
most discipline problems. 

1. The child becomes a reluctant 
learner. He shows general apathy 
toward learning and information. He 
seems to be trying to resist the com- 
plex pattern of life into which he 
has been promoted. He reaches this 
stage somewhere in the intermediate 
grades. His reading suffers most. Too 
often no one at home bolsters his 
flagging interest in education, and 
the school seems to have few devices 
for recapturing his interest once 
the lethargy has set in. 


Despair Leads to Hostility 


2. He soon becomes 
He grows antisocial. He 
suffer a despair so deep that he actu- 
ally appears to be mentally and 
physically ill. He will not take part 
in school life. He is jealous of suc- 
cessful students. When nagged or 
forced to take part, to get his assign- 
ment, he reacts broadly both at 
home and at school. 

3. Hostility toward people and 
violence toward things come easily 
now. However, his conscience in- 
hibits him just here. He is actually 
thinking constructively when he 
moves into the next step of his down- 
grade. His action is surely a sign 
that there still is worth in him. 

4. The child becomes an escapist. 
He feels his failure at school—now of 


retractable. 
seems to 
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two or three years’ standing—is no 
longer endurable. With considerable 
mature judgment, he attempts to 
get away from the situation wherein 
he has been tempted to do bad 
things. He feels he must rescue his 
very soul; he must rescue whatever 
is left of his personal dignity. And 
often he feels he must prove his 
true worth, away from the nagging 
process which education has become 
for him. 

5. Not yet 16, a victim of self- 
imposed failure, afraid of the vio- 
lence within his the 
child stays out of school. He is now 


own nature, 
a truant, the loneliest soul imagin- 
able. With idle people in more ad- 
vanced stages of truancy as boon 
companions, he takes easily the next 
short step to delinquency of the 
lesser type. On the other hand, he 
may loaf a while, then obtain em- 
ployment at which he is often sur- 
prisingly successful. He must break 
the law to do it. 

6. The final step is, of 
true delinquency. Misdemeanor and 
crime often enter the picture here. 

Now, until the child reaches this 
final step, educators believe that he 
is still an individual of dignity and 
worth, however warped he may be 


course, 


getting. Some educators wonder 
whether the mold into which society 
has been attempting to pour him is 
the only mold. Others would change 
the school curriculum to fit what the 
delinquent readily claims ought to 
be taught to keep him interested. 

A school can not give up until the 
child has reached age 16. Educators 
do not give up as long as hope 
endures. 

At what step in this six-step de- 
scent to delinquency do you think 
the school should coerce by brute 
force? At which stage would you feel 
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Clinton Community High Schoo 


of clear conscience to toss the stu- 
dent out of public education into 
the larger educational experience 
of unsupervised idleness and loafing? 
The problem is not as simple as 
either of these alternatives. It oc- 
curs to many educators, at times, that 
perhaps age 16 is too long to hold 
reluctant learners. Yet what would 
be gained by exposing them to the 
enticements of idle adulthood? And 
who has a job for a youth condi- 
tioned to idleness by repeated fail- 
ure the traits 
which are its natural by-product? 


and bad character 


Expulsion Is Not Solution 


youths, who have 


until they have 


Six-hundred 
lingered in Step 3 
offended the public, seem to be a 
very great number when the million 
or two total enrollment is not men- 
tioned. Eight delinquents seem to 
be a large number when an enroll- 
ment of 600 is not taken into con- 
sideration. Schools believe that any 
number of such pupils is too many, 
and they would like a panacea as 
simple as expulsion. The only trouble 
is that expulsion does not solve the 
social problem involved. 

An attempt to select the true po- 
tential delinquent from among those 
who are still in Step 3 will slander 
some innocents. So many of those 
who have mastered the swagger and 
lingo of the delinquent are merely 
boys and girls forced by law to stay 
in school beyond their capacity to 
grasp book learning. Many others 
are ones to whom the lack of money 
at home has made gainful employ- 
ment take on an unnatural aura of 
necessity. 

It is for these we must legislate, 
either to legalize their drop-out or 
to tax in order to offer the additional 
courses their instincts and interests 
tell them they ought to have. 
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) enemmee supposedly has disap- 
peared from American public 
education. Such, at least, is the 
charge of many of our critics. That 
some administrators and _ teachers 
have abandoned most restraints on 
pupil behavior is undoubtedly true, 
but the great majority still advocate 
and enforce reasonable discipline in 
the classroom—“discipline” referring 
here to certain training or education 
that fosters acceptable social be- 
havior in the student. 

No society can survive 
subjecting the behavior of its mem- 
bers to reasonable restrictions and 
just punishments. Nor can any social 
such a_ society 


without 


institution within 
survive without educating its mem- 
bers in acceptable social behavior. 
Moreover, without having his be- 
havior partially circumscribed no 
individual member of such a society 
or institution can adjust properly, 
or feel secure. 


Adolescents Need Guides 

Anyone, regardless of age, will 
often welcome such restriction when 
he realizes that it is the reason those 
around him like or even love him. 
Young children and adolescents are 
especially likely to respond this way. 
As much as independence is their 
chief objective, they still want guides 
and pathways, restrictions and just 
punishments to help them achieve it. 

It has been maintained in some 
quarters that “fear psychology,” or 
negative discipline, has no place in 
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DISCIPLINE IS A MUST! 


For the good of society, the school, and the student 
himself, there should be restraints on pupil behavior 
and an effort made to teach self-discipline. 


the modern family or school. I dis- 
agree. The parents of an 18-months- 
old baby, for instance, would allow 
him to go outdoors on a pleasant 
summer day, but unless he is re- 
stricted in a baby pen or by a length 
of rope or taken by the hand, he 
may innocently toddle into the 
street. This could result in death. 
Though it is a form of negative dis- 
cipline and fear psychology, switch- 
ing is the answer for this youngster. 
He is too young to understand the 
significance of such an act, but I 
would rather run the risk of “frus- 
trating” him than of burying him. 
Later, when he is amenable to 
reason, perhaps the switch can be 
hung up for good. 

Particularly, I think 
times when youngsters at school 
need restraint in the form of a 
“paddling,” which, to be sure, should 
be recognized as a disciplinary last 
resort and as certain 
pupils. Nonetheless, I am convinced 
that a “fine paddle and an under- 
standing heart” have a place in to- 
day’s schools. As a youngster pro- 
gresses through the grades, the pad- 
dle should become less necessary; 
by the time he reaches junior high 
school it may be abandoned. 

The senior high school is not 
without its problems in discipline. 
Probably the most trying students 
are those who make no effort what- 
ever to do assigned class work or 
just sit 


there are 


useless for 


pass examinations. They 
passively in class, occupying space. 


There is a second group made up of 
consistent troublemakers, who also 
make no effort to do any assigned 
work. Most of these students have 
at least the minimum ability needed 
to cope with their assignments and 
but effort 


examinations, make no 


whatever. 


Cooperation or Expulsion 

After counseling with them, ap- 
pealing to reason, and even meting 
out milder forms of punishment, | 
would suspend these students from 
school. This suspension should en- 
tail counseling with the parents or 
guardians. In most cases, I would 
allow these students another oppor- 
tunity to cooperate. However, should 
they persist in the same behavior, | 
would expel them from school. 

I realize that a public school sys- 
tem should be dedicated to giving 
students the opportunity to be suc- 
cessful. But beyond this provision, 
the school has no obligation to stu- 
dents whose behavior is a distraction 
to others eager for the opportunity to 
learn. Or rather, the school also has 
the responsibility of seeing that the 
vast majority of its students have an 
opportunity equal to that which it 
offers to these offenders. 

The concept of discipline pre- 
sented here has been, of course, neg- 
ative. It goes without saying that 
the ideal 
While the former emphasizes exter- 
nal control, the latter emphasizes in- 
ner control. The student's self-disci- 


would be 


one positive. 





pline should be the goal of teachers, 
parents, clergymen, and all who are 
concerned with his behavior. 

School personnel, however, 
not spend all of their time working 
with students who are frequently 
the product of homes wherein there 
is little, if any, parental guidance. 
One of the duties of teachers is to 
be exemplary in word and deed in 
the eyes of their students. The indi- 
vidual teacher should do what he 
can to impart to the student some 
of the accepted moral concepts of 
the local school district — but he 
should not at any time present any 
aspect of a particular church doc- 
trine. It is significant that Article 
27-11 of The School Code of Illinois 
requires by statutory law that “Every 
public school teacher shall teach the 
pupils honesty, kindness, justice, and 
moral courage for the purpose of 
lessening crime and raising the stand- 
ard of good citizenship.” 

As yet there is no one and final 
answer to many of our problems in 
discipline. Each teacher will have to 
work out for each student what he 
considers to be the most effective 
approach to discipline. Whatever the 
approach, the teacher needs to be 
consistent, and above all, just. 


can 


Discipline Precedes Self-Discipline 

It is advisable for beginning teach- 
ers or those new to a school to be 
rather firm at the start of the year. 
The older and experienced teachers 
can rely on their “reputations.” It is 
much easier to encourage a positive 
approach to self-discipline once a 
student realizes that a certain amount 
of negative discipline, or discipline 
from a source outside himself, can 
and will be applied. 

If a teacher is just, and at the 
same time effective in presenting 
subject matter, he will earn the re- 
spect and even the affection of the 
students. 

The “master teacher” is not neces- 
sarily the one that can win a popu- 
larity contest after the first week of 
school. The master teacher is long 
remembered and respected after the 
school year is ended. But respect 
must be earned; it does not auto- 
matically accompany a_ teaching 
certificate. 
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pen-and-ink guidance 


What a student writes 


in English class may reveal many 


things about his desires, emotions, problems, and habits. 


oo of English have an ex- 
cellent opportunity to become 
thoroughly acquainted with young 
people—learning their habits, emo- 
tional trends, and desires through 
the medium of written expression. 
Because of this, the English teacher 
can be a great source of help to 
guidance personnel in the school. 

Authors put something of them- 
selves into their works. Students also 
do this in themes which are auto- 
biographical in nature, as well as in 
those dealing in opinions. Often stu- 
dents will give vent to emotions 
which were previously unknown. 
The interpretation of the students’ 
written work is possibly the best 
(and often amazing) facility the 
English teacher has in understand- 
ing the “why’s” of young people. 

The student's conceptions of social 
mores are indicated in his work— 
often revealing the reason for various 
practices by the individual which are 
not acceptable in the community. 
The “medicine” for this student may 
be the reading of stories with the 
“crime doesn’t pay” theme. This may 
sound trivial, but good literature can 
have an influence upon the lives of 
young people. 

Material written extemporaneous- 
ly by the student may indicate: his 
affections, desires, and emotions; 
that he is a happy child (Gay ac- 
counts of his life can be contrasted 
with those concerning something 
painful found in the themes of other 
students. ); his problems—poverty in 
the family, a false set of values, a 
child spoiled by rich parents; trou- 
ble with other students—gangs; vari- 
ous degrees of imagination (If a 
student has a normal imagination, he 


is not too worried.); complete lack 
of sentiment; the amount and types 
of reading he has done; clarity and 
although he has shown 
confusion in expressing himself 
verbally; or that a new approach is 
needed in teaching him. 

Of course, this list could be ex- 
panded; but it is sufficient to demon- 
strate the “secrets” that the child 
shelters, even from parents. The self- 
character sketch many of 
these and is easiest for the English 
teacher to interpret. 

Extemporaneous writing may be 
very important in understanding the 
student with a speech defect. There 
is a psychological importance in self- 
expression. In writing, this particular 
student may be able to release some 
It is a form of medi- 


objectivity, 


reveals 


of his “steam.” 
cine for those who are unable to say 
what they desire. 


Writing Can Be An Escape Valve 
In writing, the student may be 
able to forget an emotional pain re- 
sulting from an uncomfortable ex- 
perience. This is a slight form of 
fantasy, but it provides a safety valve 
important to both young and old. 
Once the teacher is able to form 
some objective conclusions about a 
student, it is important that he enter 
into the parent - teacher - counselor 
cooperative plan to aid a student 
who is unable to adjust to society. 
The teacher should not hide the in- 
formation. He has a very important 
collection of facts in his hands—not 
entirely his opinion, for the child has 
put the basic material on paper him- 
self. 
—Hucu SHRADER, teacher, 
High School, Mendon. 
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A two-weeks credit workshop at Quincy 


sparked the interest 


of area faculty members and helped them understand 


the teacher’s role in GUIDANCE 


Is rr possible to stimulate faculty 
cooperation and interest in the 
school guidance service through an 
off-campus workshop? Will the use 
of college credit or professional de- 
velopment awards encourage teacher 
enthusiasm for guidance? 

Answers to these questions were 
sought at Quincy High School in an 
experimental two-weeks workshop 
held last August prior to the open- 
ing of school. One of the largest 
off-campus guidance workshops ever 
conducted in Illinois, it provided 
four quarter hours credit from West- 
ern Illinois University or professional 
development credit. The credit was 
given for the introductory guidance 
course, Principles and Techniques 
of Guidance. 


Workshop Rated as Valuable 

If the teacher-participant com- 
ments may be used as a criterion, 
the workshop was quite successful. 
With some qualifying remarks, every 
participant reported that the work- 
shop was valuable. A rather large 
group felt that a third week would 
have been more valuable or that a 
second guidance workshop should be 
established to provide for more de- 
tailed study. Several individuals re- 
ported it was the most valuable 
course they had ever taken. 

The workshop was suggested by 
and was part of the Quincy Major 
Learning Program, sponsored by the 
Quincy Kiwanis Club. The Sw anberg 
Collegiate Educational Fund of the 
American Writers Association and 
the Quincy board of education coop- 
erated to provide tuition-free enroll- 
ment for teachers from Quincy and 
Adams County. 

Initial planning for the workshop 
was done cooperatively by R. S. 
Brackman, principal of the senior 
high school; William Alberts, assist- 
ant superintendent of Quincy public 
schools; and Arthur Fritschel and 
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LeROY GILES, Carthage College 


ROY A. MORGAN, Western Illinois University 


John Storey of Western Illinois Uni- 
versity. 

Objectives of the workshop sought 
to make clear to all teachers their 
roles in the school guidance pro- 
gram, and to provide them with an 
opportunity to study the principles 
of guidance. 

Workshop participants 
grouped into three sections of ap- 
proximately 27 each; the instructors 
were the authors of this article. The 
groups were assigned alphabetically 
since it was believed that a better 
understanding of the problems and 
needs of children would result if 
high-school, junior high-school, and 
elementary teachers cooperated in 
their study. 

The workshop was in session from 
eight to four, six days a week. Each 
four-hour morning session was de- 
voted to the study of one phase of 
guidance. Instructional techniques 
included a lecture by the section 
instructor, panel presentations by 
workshop participants, films, and dis- 
cussion topics presented by resource 
persons made available to the work- 
shop. A mid-morning coffee break 
gave students an opportunity to ex- 
change ideas. All sections met jointly 
for the presentations by the visiting 
lecturers and for films. Afternoons 
were devoted to individual study, 
preparation for group reports, and 
personal conferences with the in- 
structors. 

Library resource materials were 
made available through Western 
Illinois University and the Office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. Additional materials from pub- 
lishers were available for examina- 
tion. 

In addition to participation in the 


were 


sessions and professional reading, 
those taking the course for credit 
were required to submit a term 
paper concerned with some aspect 
of guidance pertinent to the indi- 
vidual’s Those taking the 
workshop for professional growth 
asked to begin a card 


which 


needs. 


credit were 
file of 


might serve as the basis for a pro 


guidance readings 
fessional reading file. 

In order to evaluate the workshop 
as far as the needs of Quincy schools 
were concerned, each was 
asked to complete an objective check 
list adapted from the North Central 


Association’s Evaluative Criteria for 


person 


Answers were 
tabulated according to the 
represented: elementary, junior high, 
The results 


Guidance Programs. 


levels 


and senior high school. 
will be used to identify 
and weaknesses in the present guid- 
ance program and to serve as a basis 


strengths 


for future improvements. 


Improvements Suggested 
Teachers were asked to 
possibilities for improvement of local 
guidance Typical com- 
ments included the need for 
relation- 


suggest 


services. 
more 
teacher orientation, closer 
ship among teachers and guidance 
personnel, more time for teacher- 
counselor meetings to discuss coun- 
seling problems, a place at each 
school for teachers to meet with par- 
ents, and more clerical help for coun- 
selors for record-keeping, etc. 

In addition to the evaluation sheets 
prepared for use by the school sys- 
tem, each participant was asked to 
complete a personal evaluation sheet 
indicating the workshop’s value to 
him. 

(Continued on page 394 
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These suggestions, 
made and rated 

by groups of teachers, 
indicate some 

ways in which 


they felt 


Assignments 


Can 
Be 


Improved 


By RAY H. SIMPSON 
University of I/linois 
and EUGENE L. GAIER 


Louisiana Stote University, Baton Rouge 


I THE formal learning process, as- 

signments play a central role. 
Through assignments made in class, 
the teacher typically attempts to 
a) set up immediate class goals, b) 
work toward over-all course objec- 
tives, c) course structure, 
d) indicate resources to be utilized, 
and e) set the pace and pattern of 
activities for individual students. 

The authors attempted to examine 
some of the ways in which assign- 
ment making may be improved. The 
study involved two main steps: the 
identification of a comprehensive list 
of approaches individual teachers 
had found profitable, and an esti- 
mate by other teachers of the value 
of each approach. 


In a University of Illinois course, 


convey 
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Psychology of Learning for Teach- 
ers, each of 150 graduate students 
was asked to list changes in assign- 
ment making he had tried with his 
classes that had apparently produced 
profitable results. The combining 
and pooling of the results yielded a 
list of 70 items that did not seem to 
overlap too much. The items were 
categorized under five major head- 
ings: improvement directed primar- 
ily toward slow learners, 24 items; 
differences in meeting deadlines, 4 
items; modifications of provisions for 
accelerated students, 4 items; chang- 
ing teacher behaviors related to 
abilities, needs, and interests, 20 
items; and actual differences in as- 
signments, 18 items. 


Evaluating the Worth of Suggestions 


After the list had been compiled, 
168 students from additional classes 
in two universities (87 from one uni- 
versity and 81 from another) were 
asked to evaluate each suggestion. 
All had had teaching experience. 

Each student was asked to rate 
each item according to the probable 
value he felt it would have in his 
classroom. A rating of 3 was given to 
an item which a student felt would 
likely be of much value; 2 for one 
likely to be of some value; 1 if it 
seemed of little or no value; and 0 if 
it seemed to the student that the 
attempted use of this suggestion 
would probably do more harm than 
good if tried in the classroom. 

Items with the largest numerical 
ratings were those considered most 
promising by the raters. To obtain 
the relative attractiveness of each 
item, 70 items were ranked—with the 
rank of 1 given to the item with the 
highest total score, evaluated as the 
most promising; and the rank of 70 
given to the item considered least 
promising by the 168 teachers. 


Assignments for Slow Learners 

The mean rank of the 24 items 
concerned with possible improve- 
ment steps directed primarily to- 
ward slow learners was 41. In tailor- 
ing assignments for the slow learner, 
the suggestions checked as most 
feasible and most likely to be of 
value were those stressing in-group 
relations and challenge. Much stress 


was placed on setting tasks within 
the reach of the student, operating 
within a pleasant class atmosphere, 
providing individual help, sugges- 
tions that may lend themselves to 
the development of self-sufficiency 
and success for the learner. Em- 
phasis seemed to be placed on diag- 
nosing the individual needs of each 
student and on using the diagnosis 
to determine assignments and re- 
sources to be used. 

Suggestions for change believed 
least beneficial were the abandon- 
ment of a fixed grading system, stress 
on specific materials, use of imme- 
diate rewards, and social-maturity 
grouping. 

From the large range in the rank 
value of the items in this category— 
from 7 to 69 (the greatest range of 
the five areas)—it may be evident 
that considerable disagreement and/ 
or ambiguity had been experienced 
with the suggestions in the middle 
range of items. Evaluation of the 
items at both extremes, i.e., those 
beneficial and those believed detri- 
mental, appear to emerge as fairly 
well agreed upon. The middle range 
of items included such suggestions 
as the use of differentiated, individ- 
ual, or optional assignments or 
out - of - class projects; cooperative 
planning of assignments by teacher 
and pupil; and written records by 
the pupil of his work and of his 
reactions to materials of learning. 


Differences in Meeting Deadlines 


The mean rank of the four items 
dealing with the differences to be 
made in meeting deadlines was 64. 
The item ranked most useful in this 
group (with a rank of 56) was the 
setting of deadlines according to the 
needs of sub-groups rather than the 
use of a general deadline. Other 
items — ranked 60, 68, and 70, re- 
spectively—were use of tentative due 
dates, avoidance of emphasis on 
deadlines as such, and avoidance of 
quantitative and qualitative pre- 
scriptions for work. 

None of the suggestions in this 
area was highly regarded by the 
teachers doing the rating; apparently 
they felt that deadlines have rela- 

(Continued on page 392) 
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HELP THE CUSTODIAN 


A ATTRACTIVE school atmosphere 
within the framework of the 
facilities provided by the commu- 
nity requires good teamwork. The 
forgotten man of this team is often 
the custodian. The teacher is in 
the best position to foster the rela- 
tionship between the pupil and the 
custodian. 

The custodian should be consid- 
ered when the teacher sets up a 
daily plan of classroom organization. 
There are also special occasions and 
seasons when thought should be 
given to the custodian’s problems. 


Daily Aids 


Movable desks are excellent teach- 
ing devices, lending themselves to 
various which aid 
classroom efficiency. Custodial effi- 
ciency, however, may be seriously 
impaired unless good judgment is 
used. Arrangements in the room 
should be standardized as much as 
possible. If major seating changes 
are to be made, the custodian should 


arrangements 


be consulted. Placing desks closely 
together makes sweeping difficult; a 
closer look at seating objectives may 
help. 

Special projects invariably involve 
the custodian. Advance notice to him 
is important. If an extra table, exten- 
sion cord, or other item is needed, 
time should be allowed for obtaining 
it. Custodians have a daily routine 
and special requests interfere with 
their work. 
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The chalk board is in daily use; 
no teacher can do without it. Its 
care is important. Children should 
be appointed each day to clean eras- 
ers in a suitable place. Boards re- 
quire daily erasing with a clean 
eraser and periodic washing with a 
clean sponge. Oil, solvents, and self- 
sticking adhesives should not be used 
on boards, as they contain chemicals 
that damage the surface. 

Teachers and pupils should leave 
desks neat and orderly at the end of 
the day. This makes it easier to move 
furniture, if such is necessary for 
proper cleaning of the room. It also 
lessens the possibility of items being 
lost during the clean-up process. 
Occasional reminders to pupils are 
necessary in aiding the custodian. 
Cleaning shoes, taking off boots be- 
fore entering the corridor, picking 
up paper from the floor, and other 
routine housekeeping duties should 
be required of the pupils. 
In many schools the custodian 
the the 
teacher leaves it. The teacher should 
take advantage of this opportunity 
to know him better. Custodians, like 


enters classroom before 


teachers, are human. A few sociable 
words can do a great deal in improv- 
ing relations among all concerned— 


pupils, teachers, and custodians. 


Seasonal Aids 


Each season of the year with its 
holidays and vacations presents its 


own special problems to the custo- 


And ROY F. BLAKE, Principal, Midd 


Teachers and pupils should share the responsibility for making 


their school an attractive place to work. 


dian. These problems should be 
shared by the teacher. Fall, winter, 
and spring—bringing dust, snow, and 
rain—also bring headaches in keep- 
ing classrooms clean. The elimina- 
tion of all seasonal problems is im- 
possible; however, an appreciation 
of and consideration for the custo- 
dial staff can lighten these problems. 


Teacher Can Create Desire 

The methods and tricks that teach 
ers can use to keep children con- 
scious of custodial problems are 
uumerous: gold stars, charts, team 
competition, monitors, labels on coat 
hooks, etc. It is not the method that 
is important, but the sincere desire 
of the children, encouraged by the 
teacher, to keep their room and their 
school neat and clean. 

Holiday 
regular duties of the custodial staff 
What can 
extra duties a little lighter? 


problems increase the 
be done to make these 
After a 
class party the room should be left 
in the same condition as after an 


ordinary day's activity. Clean-up 
the 
should be assigned to the children 


Window 
other 


beyond normal 


duties scope 


painting, artificial snow, 


and elaborate decorations 


should also be removed by the 


pupils. A group tempted to leave 
a room In disorder ona special day 
mav be reminded of the number of 
rooms that have to be cleaned and 
of the extra work that results 


Pupils and teachers look forward 





to vacations, but to custodians vaca- 
tions merely mean a change of pace. 
Routine jobs are set aside in order 
to begin a program of renovation. 

The beginning of summer vaca- 
tion should find a classroom ready 
for its three-months vacancy and 
for the work that will have to be 
done. All small movable items should 
be packed away and _ stored in 
y marked containers. Books 
should be counted, packaged, 
marked appropriately, and stored in 
a designated place. All decorations 
and other such items should be re- 
moved. Desks needing resurfacing 
and other equipment requiring at- 
tention during the summer should 
be listed and turned over to the 
proper authority. Suggested physi- 
improvements 


suitably 


cal changes and 
should be included in this listing. 

The shorter Christmas or spring 
vacation also requires special atten- 
tion. Following the suggestions for 
summer vacation which are practical 
at these times will be of help. Usu- 
ally floors will be waxed and all 
desks will be removed. Seat tags of 
masking tape marking row and seat 
numbers will save much time in 
restoring the seating order. Elabo- 
rate table-top displays not easily 
moved should be dismantled. Christ- 
mas trees should be untrimmed, or- 
naments put away, and other sea- 
before 
the teacher holiday. 
Plants and animals taken 
home by the teacher or the children; 
but if this is not possible, they should 
be piaced in a central building lo- 


sonal decorations removed 


begins her 


may be 


cation where they can be more read- 
ily cared for. 


Teamwork Is Important 


Good _teacher-custodial relations 
are based not only upon classroom 
management, but upon the total 
school picture. Pupils who take pride 
in the appearance of their classroom 
will take a similar pride in the 
appearance of their school. This 
pride will be reflected in neater cor- 
ridors, washrooms, lunchroom, and 
playground. Pupils, teachers, and 
custodians, working together and 
sharing responsibilities, can make 
their school an attractive place to 
study and work. 
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Bookmen cooperate with colleges to sponsor 


Summer Exhibits of Materials 


A AN adjunct to their in-service 
training programs for teachers 
on campus this summer, many IlIli- 
nois colleges and universities will 
include a “million-dollar display” of 
textbooks, supplies, maps and globes, 
and _ visual-aid More 
than 120 agencies will participate in 
the displays, as a service to teachers 
and administrators searching for new 
trends in devices to augment their 
classroom instructional materials. 
Exhibits afford teachers an oppor- 
tunity to evaluate materials rapidly, 


equipment. 


and to learn of new aids that are 
being developed to improve instruc- 
tion. Trained personnel in charge of 
the exhibits can, in a few minutes’ 
time, explain the basic philosophy 
behind the inception of the device 
and perhaps save hours of the teach- 
ers time in personal evaluation. 
State Supt. George T. Wilkins, in 
tribute to the bookmen of the state, 
said, “I consider you a genuine force 
for the advancement of education in 
our state for the services you render 
the schools in bringing to them the 
educational philosophy of newly de- 
veloped devices for the improvement 
of classroom techniques and curric- 
ulum. You are professional men, with 
a well of teaching experience, en- 
riched by your contact with the best 
schools and teachers in the state. You 
witness the best practices in our 
schools and disseminate that infor- 


mation from school to school to help 
them improve their programs of in- 
struction, and thus the boys and 
girls of the state are your bene- 
ficiaries.” 

Workshops, conferences, outside 
speakers, consultant service, and 
lecture-demonstrations will be held 
in conjunction with the exhibits. The 
accelerated program, science, and 
the gifted child will be emphasized 
in much of the material on display. 
The bookmen’s slogan, “See to Save 
their belief that 
about an in- 


Time,” refers to 
teachers must learn 
structional device themselves before 


they can use it in the classroom. 


Schedule of Exhibits 

Summer book exhibits will be held 
at Western Illinois University, Ma- 
comb, June 15 and 16; Bradley Uni- 
versity, Peoria, June 17 and 18; 
Eastern Illinois University, Charles- 
ton, June 22 and 23; University of 
Illinois, Urbana, June 24 and 25; 
University of Chicago, June 29 to 
July 1; Northern Illinois University, 
DeKalb, July 1 and 2; Southern Ili- 
nois University, Carbondale, July 6 
to 9; National College of Education, 
Evanston, July 9; Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, July 13 
to 16. 


—R. A. Garprver, president, Illinois 


Bookmen’s Club. 





Guidance Is What We Make It 


And at Ottawa Township High School, they make it a cooperative responsibility 


involving parents, elementary schools, high-school facully 


and administration, and the school nurse, as well as the guidance director. 


By MARY R. LeMAY 
Director of Guidance 
Ottawa Township High School 


"peepee in the modern school 
is a vision—a vision translated 
by many people into positive action. 
Underlying a guidance program is 
the philosophy that schools exist to 
help each girl and boy realize his 
own potential. Therefore, the pro- 
gram must be tailored to fit a spe- 
cific community; it will never be 
static, but will be an ever-changing 
process. It will involve many indi- 
viduals, who look at problems from 
many points of view; it will freely 
borrow techniques; it must become 
inextricably involved in every facet 
of the school. Guidance is, in truth, 
what we of the schools make it. 

“What would you suggest that we 
do for eighth-graders this year that 
you wish had been done for you? 
What should you have known when 
you came into high school? Think 
about this and report back within 
the next two weeks.” 

This was an assignment given to 
many high-school classes at Ottawa 
Township High School; the response 
gratifying. Using suggestions of the 
pupils plus those of our faculty, the 
teachers, parents, 


city's elementary 
present guidance 


and others, the 
program has slowly evolved. 


Changes Planned Slowly 


Who started our 
gram? An administrator who wanted 
the best for the students entrusted to 
his care, who took several years to 
“think things through” with his fac- 
ef before any changes were made. 

By that time, he had a group so 

“child-minded” it has been a privi- 
lege to work with them. (No effec- 
tive guidance program can be main- 


guidance pro- 
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tained until teachers as well as the 
administrative staff are vitally inter- 
ested in it.) 

Great emphasis is placed on the 
beginning at OHS. Early in March, 
the first work with the prospective 
high-school pupil begins, when the 
guidance director is invited to the 
junior high school for an assembly 
talk with the eighth-graders. She 
takes for each of them several pages 
copied from the OHS handbook; this 
material, written by pupils of the 
Civic Council, explains curricular 
offerings and extracurricular activi- 
ties. It is stressed that high school 
is a place to work, to learn, to live 
well with one’s fellows, to play, to 
develop to one’s best. 

Next is the classification testing. 
Since junior high pupils have been 
given the California Mental Matur- 
ity tests the | 
guidance director administers the 
SRA Primary Mental Abilities test 
at the junior high school. All rural- 
area pupils come in one Saturday 
afternoon early in April to take both 
the PMA and the Mental Maturity 
tests. In addition to these tests, all 
available information from the ele- 


earlier in vear, the 


mentary schools is used in classifying 
pupils. . 

An evening open house is held 
each spring at the high school. All 
classrooms are open, exhibits are dis- 
played, experiments are performed 
in science rooms, choirs and bands 
play at scheduled times. Each eighth- 
grader who will be coming to OHS 
receives a special invitation to come 
and bring his parents—and he is not 
admitted unless he does bring them! 
(We tried it the other way; our pur- 


nullified by the droves 


aimlessly 


pose was 
of youngsters wandering 
through the halls.) More 
thirds of the eighth-graders with one 

both parents get to school that 
evening. The principal, vice-princi- 
pal, and guidance director are avail- 
able for questions, and many infor- 
mal conferences are held. Since rural 
pupils had been sent the materials 
which had been taken over to junior 
high school, open house is the first 
chance for pupils and parents to 


than two 


have questions answered. 


Parent Conferences Scheduled 


Each eighth-grade teacher sched- 
ules parent conferences during April 
one or both parents, the 
director 


and May; 
pupil, and the guidance 
meet for 20 to 25 minutes to discuss 


the child’s program for his first year 


INDIVIDUAL COUNSELING helps guidance di 
rector Mary LeMay discover many things about 
their and goals 


her students and problems 





of high school in the light of past 
performance as indicated by his 
eight-year cumulative record. More 
than 95 percent of the pupils have 
one or both parents present at this 
conference; if a parent does not 
come, the eighth-grade teacher coun- 
sels with the child and the registrar. 
The eighth-grade teacher is available 
for counsel at any time; her help 
is invaluable. The materials from the 
OHS handbook prove helpful; par- 
ents as well as pupils ask many ques- 
tions about the four-year course. 


Rural Pupils Tested 

Since all eighth-grade pupils of the 
rural areas take achievement tests 
under the auspices of the county 
superintendent of schools, we have 
felt it advantageous for those tests 
to be administered in the high school 
in which the pupil plans to enroll by 
the individual who will be in charge 
of that enrollment. This is done dur- 
ing the latter part of March. Arrange- 
ments are made for these pupils to 
come in on the regular school 
buses. They eat in the cafeteria; have 
the two noon hours free of testing 
when guides - ” them about the 
school; attend a class (or a part of 
two classes ) if they wish; and spend 
approximately four hours taking the 
tests administered by the high-school 
guidance director. During the day, 
they meet the principal, agriculture 
teacher, girls’ and boys’ physical 
education teachers, band and choir 
directors, and other teachers who 
are available. 


Pre-Registration Information 

Before an individual is registered 
for his first year’s work, the guidance 
director has the following informa- 
tion about him: his cumulative rec- 
ord—since kindergarten for the city 
pupil, since first grade for the rural; 
his testing record and his grades for 
the past eight years; his autobiog- 
raphy; information obtained from a 
conference with the eighth-grade 
teacher and/or the elementary school 
counselor. 

No pupil is denied permission to 
take a course of his choice, even 
though all signs indicate poor 
chances for success. If a parent in- 
sists that a pupil with fifth-grade 
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reading ability register for Latin, we 
will point out the reasons why it 
seems unwise, but we will register 
the pupil if the parent insists! In 
reality, there is practically none of 
this; the parent's ideas usually are 
compatible with previous accom- 
plishment. However, parents fre- 
quently are shocked to discover that 
a pupil has not been living up to his 
ability and that their mediocre stu- 
= should be doing much better! 

June first, all registration is 
Fl Pr During the summer, the 
guidance office is a busy place as 
individual schedules are made out; 
each pupil is placed in the best spot 
in the light of all available knowl- 
edge. In English, mathematics, and 
science, pupils are grouped with their 
in other classes and home 
they are in heterogeneous 
groups. Occasionally a _ pupil is 
shifted from one section to another 
teacher finds such a move 
but care is taken that no 


peers; 
rooms, 


as a 
advisable; 
one is transferred to a remedial 
slow-moving class merely to earn an 
easy credit. 


Parents, Pupils Get Invitations 


During the latter part of August, 
each freshman receives from the 
principal a letter welcoming him to 
OHS, telling him the name of his 
home-room teacher and his home- 
room and locker numbers. He is 
also sent the program for the first 
three days of school (all special 
schedules) and the regular schedule 
of classes for the year. At the same 
time, a warm invitation is extended 
to his parents to come to school with 
him that first morning. Several years 
ago, when that custom was initiated, 
we waited with some trepidation to 
see how it “would take.” We need 
not have been unduly concerned; 
parents came, and not just mothers! 
Now it is the established custom. 
The interesting thing is that parents 
come partially because their fresh- 
men insists on it. 

That first-day program has fol- 
lowed the same general pattern for 
several years. At an opening assem- 
bly, the principal welcomes the new- 
comers and tells them our idea of 
what is expected of the high-school 
student. Then parents and pupil go 


to the pupil’s home room where 
schedules are distributed, explained, 
and copied; book lists are given out; 
the activity ticket procedure is dis- 
cussed. It is most worth while for 
the parent to be in home room for 
this first meeting, for here is the 
one teacher who will remain with the 
pupil for the next four years and 
have that pupil's interests most 
closely at heart. 

After home-room period is over, 
parents and pupils visit informally 
with each teacher on the program 


card. Rural-area pupils have this 


period curtailed, and meet with the 
principal to set up the bus routes 
while as many parents as possible 


are present. 
Freshmen Have Trial Run 

In the afternoon the pupils come 
to school alone and go through a 
trial day—with 20-minute class peri- 
ods and five minutes passing time 
(instead of four). Teachers are on 
duty to help freshmen find the rooms; 
at lunch hour there is free ice cream 
in the cafeteria. This first day has 
a great attraction for upper class- 
men, especially sophomores; but all 
onlookers are unobtrusively shooed 
away. These -first- two days are for 
freshmen only! 

Buses run the second day to try 
out the new routes. Freshmen are 
divided into two groups for testing. 
While one half takes the SRA Gen- 
eral Math Ability tests, the other 
takes the SRA Reading Record. All 
meet together in the gym for an 
hour’s “get-acquainted” period, are 
served a plate lunch in the cafeteria, 
and then report to their respective 
home rooms for a half hour or so 
before the final testing period. 

The third day of school all pupils 
convene at 8:30 in home rooms. This 
is the first time that the freshmen 
have been with the “howling mob.” 
The upperclassmen pick up their 
schedules, and the freshmen have a 
chance to ask questions before all 
gather in the auditorium for the first 
general assembly of the year. Many 
parents come in for these assemblies 
—not only this first one, but all dur- 
ing the year. After assembly, another 
20-minute schedule is run; freshmen 
have this trial run while others get 
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their book lists, assignments, etc. 

The next day, school proceeds 
almost as though there had been no 
vacation! People ask: “But aren't 
there changes of schedule which 
have to be made?” Very few of these 
wait until opening day. Knowing 
that the guidance office is open dur- 
ing August, pupils who have neces- 
sary changes come over at that time. 

The tests given freshman day are 
scored quickly (Each teacher takes 
30 to 50, so they go fast. ). Then per- 
centile summaries are prepared in 
the guidance office for each teacher; 
at the first teachers meeting of the 
year, summaries of results of the 
Iowa Every Pupil tests administered 
in September of the eighth grade 
and of the PMA tests were given 
each teacher. So, right from the start, 
each teacher is enabled to individual- 
ize instruction. 

The math teachers give the basic 
math tests again before the end of 
the year; in several classes, the Read- 
ing Record is administered a second 
time. Originally, this re-testing was 
done through the central guidance 
office; but as the work has expanded, 
the classroom teacher has supple- 
mented the services. When a teacher 
feels that it is advisable, we do a re- 
test on any test. Each year there 
will be requests for a non-verbal 
test; such testing is done through the 
guidance office and reports made to 
all teachers involved. 


To Teach Is to Guide 

The entire OHS faculty is con- 
vinced that its duty is to provide 
opportunities for each child to de- 
velop to his best. To live up to this 
belief, each member of the OHS 
faculty must “double”—he must both 
teach and guide; and he needs to 
know many things about each pupil: 
1) What is his background, educa- 
tionally and socially? 2) What is the 
pupil's academic and social status? 
What has been his growth pattern? 
What are his interests? His special 
skills? His aims? His aspirations and 
his ideals? 3) What does the child 
want to do? (Even the fluctuations 
are important.) 4) What are his 
strengths and limitations? 5) What 
experiences should be made avail- 
able for him? 
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From the elementary schools come 
the pupils’ cumulative health rec- 
ords; since a sound mind requires a 
sound body in which to function at 
its best, we pay a great deal of 
attention to health. Each freshman 
is required to have an examination 
from his own doctor and dentist; 
our school nurse makes careful check 
on remedial work suggested. If any- 
thing warrants special attention, the 
nurse immediately informs all teach- 
ers concerned. Often the trouble can 
be taken care of in a general bulle- 
tin; otherwise, personal notes or a 
private conversation takes care of 
the problem. 


Pupil's Health Is Guarded 


Any pupil who has been out be- 
cause of illness checks in with the 
nurse. It is not infrequent for a pupil 
to be sent home because he is just 
not ready, physically, to return to 
school. Our local doctors are most 
cooperative; when they give a permit 
for a child to be excused from physi- 
cal activity, extra reading, etc., for 
a stated time, permission is granted 
readily—and care is taken that no 
child is embarrassed by this special 
attention. 

Each home-room 
charged with the responsibility of 
coordinating the services of the 
school for the good of the child at 
any time. When tension areas in a 
child’s experience become known, 
that information is 
by the home-room teacher himself, 
the guidance director, or the nurse— 
quietly and quickly to those who 
need to know the facts. We find four 
rather common, yet quite serious, 
problems which we all try to solve: 
the “no breakfast habit”; lack of 
sufficient sleep; too much extracur- 
ricular activity; or the other extreme, 
participation in no activity. 

To do even a passible job in these 
areas, we must maintain a good 
working relationship between the 
home and adviser. Schedules are 
tailored to fit individual cases: a few 
pupils come to school at the end of 
the first or second hour in the morn- 
ing—where a job or illness necessi- 
tates the delay; other pupils leave 
at the end of the fourth or fifth hour 
for a job or for bed, as the case may 


teacher is 


disseminated— 


be. It is rare when we do not have at 
least one pupil on a rest schedule— 
an hour or so in class, then an hour 
in bed in the nurse’s office. 

As early as possible, we urge each 
freshman home-room teacher to visit 
the parents of each of his pupils, at 
school or in the home. The school 
nurse has her car available, and takes 
teachers out during their conference 
periods for such visits. Teachers who 
have conference hours the first thing 
in the day do their visiting outside of 
school hours. 

Early in November comes Fresh- 
man Night. Mother, dad, sometimes 
grandma and the aunties, come over 
for a visit. The class puts on a short 
program in the then 
everyone has cider and doughnuts 
in the cafeteria and a visit with each 
of Johnny's teachers. 

The main duty of the home-room 
teacher during the first semester is to 
learn everything possible about each 
of his students. Early in the second 
semester comes the cooperative pro- 
gram planning for the next three 
years. The pupil, parents, and home- 
room teacher spend a great deal of 
time outlining the pupil's subjects 
for the next six semesters. 


auditorium: 


Many Services Available 

This planning leads into discus- 
sions of vocations, college courses, 
technical courses, etc. The library 
contains a most complete file on 
ur college and technical- 
ser is called into consul- 


vocatio 
scho 

tar requently. Local service clubs 
have offered a consultation service. 
If a pupil asks the guidance director 
to talk with someone in a special 
vocation, a service club representa- 
tive, specially designated for the pur- 
pose, is consulted— and an appoint- 
ment made for the initial meeting. 
Most of this is done outside of school 
hours, since the 11-minute daily 
home-room 
enough to cover administrative de- 
tails. Throughout the planning, the 
home-room teacher's responsibility 
is to see that no pupil chooses a sub- 


period is only long 


ject far below or above his capacity 
to achieve. 

Training in living together well 
comes from our club program, as 
well as our regular curriculum. The 
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Civic Council is a representative 
body responsible for much of the 
school’s social activities. It is com- 
posed of an elected representative 
from each home room, half of whom 
are elected each semester. Members 
have a dinner meeting bi-monthly 
where items of civic interest are dis- 
cussed and carried back to the home 
rooms. They sponsor the entire club 
program; sponsor, or assist with, all 
school dances; plan the school assem- 
blies, both local talent and imported; 
edit the handbook; and take care of 
drives for funds. A very special chore 
of the Civil Council within the past 
few years has been the annual home- 
coming~—a gala event. 


Clubs Are Integral Part 


The club program formerly was 
set up outside of our regular school 
day; with the advent of our bus- 
traveling contingent, this had to be 
changed. We now have an activity 
hour regularly scheduled once a 
week for clubs or assemblies. Most 
teachers have at least one club ac- 
tivity to sponsor. The clubs vary 
widely—from needlework to sketch- 
ing, from projectionist training to 
college scholarships. Can _ teachers 
sponsor all types of clubs? Most as- 
suredly! At OHS, a faculty sponsor 
has been found for ev ery activity re- 
quested by a minimum of 10 pupils. 
We have proved the value of these 
extra-class activities; through them 
comes a type of pupil cooperation 
which we do not always get in a 
reguiar class; pupils are led to dis- 
cover and develop latent talents; 
faculty and pupils come to know 
each other as friends. 

Although all members of a home 
room remain together for four years, 
the several home rooms of one grade 
level are grouped together under a 
class sponsor. All class activities cen- 
ter in the home room and most are 
planned with the help of the class 
officers, the executive council (one 
elected from each room), and the 
class sponsor. 

Annual elections are an all-school 
affair. Each class elects a president, 
vice-president, secretary, and treas- 
urer. Any student in good standing 
who wishes to run for office gets a 
petition from the class sponsor and 
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has it signed by 15 of his fellows. 
Posters bedeck the halls and class- 
rooms; electioneering is the style be- 
fore both primary and election day! 
The primary elections are held 
each home room; the two candidates 
receiving the highest number of votes 
for each office are placed on the 
official ballot. 

On election day, usually the first 
Tuesday in October, judges and 
clerks are on duty in the gym lobby 
30 minutes before school, during the 
noon hours, and 30 minutes after 
school. Class lists are used to deter- 
mine the registered voters; regular 
polling booths are borrowed for the 
occasion. The pupils’ voting per- 
centage puts that of adults in the 
community to shame; we hope this 
habit of voting will carry over to 
adulthood. 

After the four-year program is 
planned, registration for each of the 
next years is comparatively easy. Oc- 
casionally a pupil changes his mind, 
necessitating changes. By mid-March 
registration for sophomores, juniors, 
and seniors is completed. A board 


_regulation stipulates that 15 pupils 


must register for a course before it 


may be offered; when fewer register, . 


the course must be dropped—which 
means re-registration for some pupils. 
The only exception to this ruling is 
the second year of a two-year lan- 
guage sequence. 


Annual Testing for All 


Since we believe that knowledge 
of the growth pattern for each child 
is important, we plan an annual test- 
ing for each pupil enrolled. In April, 
the Differential Aptitude Tests are 
given all freshmen and the Iowa 
Tests of Educational Development to 
all sophomores. Each fall, the juniors 
take part in the University of Illinois 
all-state testing program. Profiles 
from each of these tests are added to 
the pupil’s cumulative record. Home- 
room teachers, classroom teachers, 
principal, and guidance director use 
these records in counseling with the 
pupil and his parents. Our plan is 
never to administer a test unless we 
can make specifi¢ use of the results. 
A number of other tests are given to 
selected pupils; for example, several 
classes use the Kuder Preference and 


Vocational tests; others use a battery 
of self-analyses. In each of these 
cases, the teacher of the class has a 
private conference with each pupil 
on the findings and, not infrequently, 
other counselors make use of the 
data. 


College Adviser Helps 


OHS pupils are fortunate to have 
a college and technical-school ad- 
viser who has made a wide study of 
further training for high-school grad- 
uates. Hundreds of college catalogs 
are available in her room and in the 
library, as well as many nursing and 
technical-school bulletins. Scholar- 
ship opportunities are posted — and 
scholarship qualifying tests are ad- 
ministered to pupils who request 
them. OHS does not have a college 
day; instead, representatives from 
the nursing school, various colleges, 
and technical schools write to tell us 
when they will be in our neighbor- 
hood. The impending visit is an- 
nounced in our daily bulletin; pupils 
who are interested sign up in the 
main office for an interview. When 
the representative arrives, the pupil 
is excused from class or other ac- 
tivity for the interview. 

The OHS library has one 
devoted to guidance materials, where 
pupils may find hundreds of voca- 
tional pamphlets and books. Mate- 
rials are used not only by individual 
pupils but for class assignments. 
Several classes, particularly at the 
concentrated 


section 


sophomore level, do 
work on vocations. On the junior- 
senior level, attention in ail courses 
is directed toward future vocations. 

In the final analysis, the teacher is 
the most important factor in any 


school program. At OHS we work 
together with the parents and the 
community to develop our young 
people to the best of our (and their ) 
ability. We realize that school is a 
place where children express them- 
selves. Therefore, we have tried to 
set up machinery to meet certain 
basic drives: for recognition, belong- 
ing, acceptance, response to efforts, 
security, and new experiences. We 
shall continue to improve our guid- 
ance program year by year because 
at OHS we know that guidance is 
what we make it. 
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Teachers Rate Teacher Education 


Answers to questionnaires distributed by the IEA, universities, 


and other groups indicate desired changes in 


teacher-education programs and suggest the need for further study. 


By WAYNE A. STONEKING 
HELEN K. RYAN 


and W. STEWART WILLIAMS 
IEA Staff Members 


E DUCATION in our schools primarily 
involves pupils and_ teachers. 
There must be many ways of im- 
proving the preparation of teachers 
for this important task. The studies 
described below, while not exten- 
sive enough to be conclusive, pro- 
vide some strong implications for 
the teacher-preparatory process and 
some suggestions for further study. 


IEA Study 

Seventy-three participants in the 
Illinois Education Association’s 1958 
summer conference responded to a 
questionnaire entitled “Appraisal of 
the Effectiveness of College Prepara- 
tion of Teachers.” Participants were 
asked to base replies on actual teach- 
ing or supervising experience and 
not on what they had read or heard. 

The characteristics of this group 
should make it a desirable one for 
the purpose. Sixty-nine members are 
full-time classroom teachers with 
about the usual numerical division 
between elementary, junior high 
school, and senior high school; the 
remaining four members are admin- 
istrators. The group represents all 
parts of Illinois. Only four members 
had less than four years of teaching 
experience; 46 had more than 10 
years of experience. A check of 
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attendance within 10-year 
starting with 1930 shows 
attended college after 1940 
and 42 since 1951. More than one 
10-year period was checked by 53 
participants, indicating that most of 
the participants have returned for 
further study after receiving their 
first college education. 

The accompanying table is a dupli- 
cate of a table in the questionnaire 
except that the check marks are ac- 
cumulated and an additional column 
is added to indicate the number of 
teachers who failed to rate a particu- 
lar item. The ratings of professional 
education courses indicate belief by 
a substantial number of participants 
that such courses are not, generally 
speaking, as strong as subject-matter 
courses; this apparently does not 
apply to student teaching. This could 
probably be explained away by vari- 
ous means, but replies to other parts 
of the questionnaire serve to sub- 


college 
periods 
that 64 





stantiate the analysis. The failure of 
more teachers to rate student teach- 
ing may be due to the fact that some 
did not have student teaching; state 
laws have traditionally permitted 
certification of a few teachers who 
did not take student teaching in col- 


lege. 


Areas Considered Weak 


A portion of this questionnaire was 
devoted to subjects or areas of col- 
lege preparation considered to have 
been weak. Items generally thought 
of as being a part of professional 
education courses were mentioned 
70 times as compared to 48 times 
for subject-matter areas; 12 partici- 
pants did not respond to this part of 
the The education 
course items most frequently cited 
as being weak with number of times 
mentioned are: student counseling, 
26; teaching methods, 14; child psy- 
chology, il; test preparation and 


questionnaire. 


Seventy-three Teachers’ Ratings of General Phases of College Preparation For Teaching 


Subject-matter courses generally 

Professional education courses generally 

Student teaching 

Other information and experiences (Example: 
activities, leadership opportunities, etc.) 


Strong Fair Weak No Rating 
as 25 3 2 
34 29 8 2 
42 20 5 6 


35 26 3 9 





interpretation, 4; and guidance, 4. 
The subject-matter areas most fre- 
quently mentioned as being weak 
are: science, 9; music, 8; art, 6; read- 
ing, 4; and literature, 4. These sub- 
ject-matter areas strongly suggest 
needs of elementary teachers who 
are required to teach many different 
subjects. 

Another part of the questionnaire 
dealt with items that the participants 
felt should have been but were not 
included in their college preparation; 
10 persons did not respond to this 
part. Thirty different items were 
cited, some of them many times. 
Items most often cited with number 
of times mentioned are: teacher or- 
ganizations, 28; school law, 26; pub- 
lic school finance, 20; use of instruc- 
tional aids, 17; salary scheduling, 15; 
reading techniques, 13; test construc- 
tion, 12; playground supervision, 8; 
personnel relationships, 7; and pen- 
manship, 7. This question may have 
been rather severely loaded since 
all of the above items were listed in 
the questionnaire as examples. How- 
ever, three other items listed were 
not frequently mentioned nor is the 
order of frequency the same as the 
order of listing. Again, there is re- 
flected the needs of teachers, prob- 
ably mostly elementary, who are re- 
quired to do many different things 
and failure of colleges to include 
certain practical information and ex- 
periences in the professional educa- 
tion curriculum. 


Professional Courses Rated 

Each participant was asked to 
read several statements relative to 
the time spent in professional educa- 
tion courses and then either check 
the one that best reflected his own 
opinion or insert his own opinion in 
the blank space provided. Only one 
of the 73 persons failed to do this. 
The statements with the number 
who checked each one are listed in 
the same order as presented in the 
questionnaire: a) Too much time was 
devoted to professional education 
courses, 10; b) not enough time was 
devoted to professional education 
courses, 3; c) the balance in time 
between subject matter and _profes- 
sional education was reasonably 
proper, d) the balance in time 


between subject matter and profes- 
sional education was reasonably 
proper but repetition should have 
been eliminated in the content of the 
professional education courses and 
more information and experiences of 
value to the teacher added, 42. 

Individual comments, relative to 
the balance of time between subject 
matter and professional education 
courses, most often centered about 
the following: 1) excessive amount 
of repetition in education courses; 
2) more subject-matter courses in 
fields related to the teaching field; 
and 3) proper teaching methods dem- 
onstrated in the teaching of subject- 
matter courses. 

Fourteen of the participants of the 
summer conference indicated that 
there had been a follow-up by the 
college or university attended to 
determine how well colleg ge prepara- 
tion had fitted them for teaching; 58 
had experienced no such follow-up. 
The colleges used questionnaires for 
this purpose in most cases 


Internship Favored 


Forty-six of the 73 members fa- 
vored a year of internship prior to 
the granting of a teaching certificate; 
22 did not favor internship and five 
did not answer this question. Com- 
ments indicated that, to the teachers, 
internship means actually filling a 
teaching position, but under much 
closer supervision and guidance 
than is normally provided. Some 
teachers feel that internship would 
greatly ease the difficulties of the 
first few years of teaching. The in- 
ternee would have the assistance of 
experienced personnel in adapting 
teaching techniques to the particular 
grade level, subjects, and activities 
involved; in learning about local 
school policies; in keeping school 
records; in getting along with par- 
ents; etc. One person felt that there 
would be too many financial and 
personnel problems involved in in- 
ternship. 

“xtra space was provided on the 
questionnaire for any additional 
comment. The essence of such com- 
ments not definitely repetitious of 
some other item of the questionnaire 
is included in the following: 1) col- 
lege instructors of teacher-prepara- 


tory courses should have public 
school experience—expressions range 
from foundation need to periodic 
experience in public schools; 2) the 
student-teaching program should be- 
gin with dealing with individual or 
small groups of pupils in the prospec- 
tive teacher's earlier college years 
and progress to full class responsi- 
bility in the senior year; 3) more 
should be done to acquaint the 
prospective teacher with the proper 
role of a teacher; 4) there should be 
high college entrance requirements 
for those entering the teaching pro- 
fession; and 5) teachers, particularly 
those with experience, should have 
more latitude in the selection of 
courses. 


University Studies 

The placement bureau of one IIli- 
nois university has, each spring in 
recent years, sent a questionnaire to 
all degree graduates who began 
teaching the preceding September. 
The information included here has 
to do with the parts of such 1957 
and 1958 unpublished reports deal- 
ing with what the university could 
have done to help the teacher meet 
his first-year problems more effec- 
tively. 

The great majority of the begin- 
ning-teacher problems listed are pro- 
fessional rather than subject-matter 
problems. The problems most fre- 
quently mentioned are those having 
to do with discipline or emotional 
problems of pupils. Others, men- 
tioned a number of times, include: 
creation of interest and _ initiative 
among pupils; adaptation to general 
speed and level of a class; adjust- 
ment to individual differences among 
pupils; getting pupils to think; lack 
of time for preparation and individ- 
lack of preparation for 
non-co- 


ual help; 
handling certain activities; 
operative attitude of other teachers; 
and lack of equipment, supplies, and 
materials. 

Numerous suggestions for changes 
in college preparation were made by 
these beginning teachers. Among 
those mentioned several times are: 
a more typical situation for student 
teaching on an all-day basis; more 
in activities that the teacher 
handle; a 


work i 
will be called upon to 
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more realistic and practical approach 
to disciplinary problems; more 
practical application in education 
courses; more education in grading 
and testing; more observation of and 
early contact with children; and 
more emphasis on methods. 

An unpublished 1958 study of an- 
other university is based on ques- 
tionnaires returned by experienced 
teachers who received their bache- 
lor’s degrees in education from the 
university. Most of these teachers 
feel that both subject and profes- 
sional areas of their preparation were 
“adequate” as opposed to “excessive” 
or “inadequate.” However, the 
specific area, “teaching methods and 
materials,” received more “inade- 
quate” than “adequate” checks. 

Student teaching was identified as 
the single factor making the greatest 
contribution toward preparation for 
teaching. A summary statement of 
the study indicates that some sug- 
gestions for possible improvement 
will be considered by the university 
curriculum committee. 

It is known that universities, other 
than those above, seek from their 
graduates relative to 
teacher preparation. 


suggestions 


National TEPS Commission 


The professional preparation of 
teachers has come under scrutiny at 
a number of conferences sponsored 
by the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and _Profes- 
sional Standards. One of the first of 
such conferences, held in 1948, dealt 
with the education of teachers and 
the most recent one (1958) also con- 
theme. A_ conclusion 
reached in the latter 
states, “... we are virtually devoid of 


sidered this 
conference 


research evidence as to the relation- 
ship between the kind of prepara- 
tion taken during one’s four-year 
career as a college student and his 
performance later on the job as 
teacher.” 

Frequently using the word “obso- 
lete” as a descriptive term, conferees 
attested to conditions “which permit 
continuation of outdated courses, 
duplication of material, unnecessary 
academic hurdles, and traditional re- 
quirements which had only age to 
recommend tliem.” Courses in edu- 
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cation were criticized for “repetition 
and redundarcy of content.” 

Problems identified but left un- 
resolved at the 1958 TEPS confer- 
ence were: 1) What is the minimum 
length of time for the preparation 
of an able teacher? 2) How should 
the amount of professional prepara- 
tion for an elementary teacher com- 
pare with that for a high-school 
teacher? 3) Which items should be 
a part of formal organized learnings 
and which a part of incidental learn- 
ings? 4) To what extent should the 
scholarly requirements of advanced 
degrees take precedence over the in- 
service needs of teachers? 5) When 
should student teaching occur? 

In summarizing, the conferees 
offered many suggestions for the 
improvement of teacher education. 
Some of the suggestions reported 
were: 1) Programs of professional 
education should be enlarged and 
strengthened in the field of human 
growth and development. 2) Efforts 
should be made to train practicing 
and pre-service teachers to teach the 
fundamentals better and with more 
exactness. 3) A close reciprocal rela- 
tionship should exist between the 
teacher - education institutions and 
the public schools. 4) All teachers 
should have training in the tech- 
niques of guidance and counseling. 
5) The content of education courses 
should be continuously evaluated to 
eliminate content, to 
prevent duplication, and to add 
elementary and 


unnecessary 


necessary content; 


secondary school personnel should 
assist in this evaluation. 6) Training 
in methods should be intimately con- 
nected with the subject matter to be 


taught. 
Student Teaching Rated High 


Student teaching was considered 
one of the most valuable elements 
in the teacher-education program 
and it that teacher 
trainees should have broad contact 


was decided 
with children during the pre-pro- 
fessional years of training. 
Delegates to the 1948 national 
TEPS conference that 
“many graduates of teacher-educa- 
tion institutions are not immediately 
ready for full responsibility for plan- 
ning and executing the program of a 


concluded 


classroom.” They suggested a year of 
supervised internship to bring such 
persons to the point where they 
would be competent. Reference to 
an internship program was also made 
in the 1958 conference. 
Implications 

While 
teachers need in college preparation 
scientific 


this assessment of what 


is neither extensive nor 
enough to result in definite conclu- 
sions, it does indicate that further 
study is in order. The striking sim- 
ilarity between opinions of different 
groups of teachers strengthens this 
viewpoint. In order to avoid the in- 
fluences of prejudice and white- 
washing of existing conditions, such 
study might the 
direction of a group consisting of 
competent representatives of teach- 


well be under 


er-preparatory institutions, teachers 
and school administrators in the field, 
and lay people. 

No further study is needed to show 
that there should generally be a 
much closer working relationship 
than now exists between the colleges 
and teachers in the field. A manufac- 
turer of a complicated product can 
not get by for long without keeping 
a close check on the performance of 
his product. It seems obvious that 
the same applies to the preparation 
of teachers. Nor is further study re- 
quired to show that college instruc- 
tors in professional education courses 
need experience in elementary and 
secondary schools. Advanced-degree 
requirements and lack of sufficient 
funds should not prevent bringing 
public school teachers and adminis- 
trators of known competence into 
colleges as instructors of education 
courses. 

It is not implied that all of the 
teacher’s professional difficulties can 
be eliminated by proper college ed- 
ucation. Some of these difficulties can 
no doubt be traced to lack of in- 
dividual effort on the teacher's part, 


or lack of 


in-service training in the employing 


some to the inadequacy 


district, and others to failures of 
professional organizations. Everyone 
concerned must accept responsibil- 
ity, individually and cooperatively, 
if our children are to have the best 


teachers possible. 





Sixth IE A School of Instruction to Be Aug. 10-13 at EIU 


The sixth annual IEA School of Instruc- 
tion for local, division, and state leaders 
will be held Aug. 10 to 13 at Eastern Illi- 
nois University, Charleston. 

The Illinois Education Association again 
will sponsor this four-day workshop for 
presidents of local associations, divisions, 
and sections; division directors of the Hli- 
nois Association of Classroom Teachers; 
IEA local section chairmen; IEA board of 
directors; Chicago representatives; IEA 
governing committee members; and the 
IEA TEPS Commission. 

Personnel from the staff of the IEA and 
National Education Association, as well as 
local leaders, will present classes in six 
areas: new school legislation; mechanics 
of salary scheduling; cooperative work 
on salaries (teachers, school boards, ad- 
ministrators); IEA at work; the evolving 
curriculum and teacher education; tenure 
and contracts. As in previous years each 
person will attend classes in each area 
of instruction. 

The workshop will open with a general 
session on Monday evening, Aug. 10. Tues- 
day evening will be devoted to local, divi- 


sion, and state group meetings; Wednes- 
day evening will be NEA night. There will 
be ample time and facilities for recrea- 
tion and social activities. Discussion group 
sessions will be held on Tuesday and 
Wednesday from 9 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 

It is hoped that each local association, 
division, and section will be represented at 
the school of instruction, and that all 
[ACT directors, governing committee and 
commission members, Jocal section chair- 
men, Chicago representatives, and IEA 
board members will be present. 

Application forms have been mailed to 
each of the groups involved. Any person 
or group which has not received the ap- 
plication form and is interested in at- 
tending the school should contact W. 
Stewart Williams, Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation, 100 East Edwards Street, Spring- 
field. 

The IEA will pay the expense of one 
official representative from each group. 
If others are interested in attending at 
their own or local association expense 
they may secure forms from Mr. Williams 
at the above address. 





realized his capabilities. 
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indicate this, 


from being perfected. 


son. 


other children. 


his sensitivity. 


unusual, 
talented children! 





From a Parent to a Teacher 
How fortunate, indeed, you have become, 
For my young son is now gracing your presence. 
Naturally, I'd like to facilitate your efforts. 
And so, I'll tell you a bit about this unusual young man. 
You, with your magnificent perception, have undoubtedly 


Unusual? Of course, he's unusual: he’s my son. 
| realize that you have all those other average children to 


And my son is—as you would expect—well above average. 
Your intelligence and achievement tests 


But I'm sure you'll agree that such tests are still a long way 


And then, too, such tests probably don't foresee the possi- 
bility of an above-average boy such as mine. 
Above average? Of course, he's above average: he's my 


You should know, however, that though he is unusual—as 
well as above average—he is a very sensitive child. 
Naturally, you must devote some of your time to those 


But you'll understand him more readily if you're aware of 


Of course talented people are usually sensitive. 
Talented? Of course he's talented: he's my son. 


You know, it suddenly occurs to me that all parents are a 
collection of such people as |. 

Therefore, every morning you must face an entire class of 

above average, 


You are indeed fortunate; but this raises a question: 

How do you manage to contend with us unusual, above- 
average, sensitive, and talented parents? 

May God bless your patience! 

—J.R. EVANS, member of the board of education, High- 

lands public schools, La Grange. 
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NIU Students Observe 
Marketing Problems Firsthand 


Closer relations between business and 
education was the object of an experiment 
conducted by the business department of 
Northern Illinois University. Four indus- 
tries in Sycamore played host to more than 
50 university ishicade for a Student-Busi- 
ness Day. The Sycamore Chamber of 
Commerce was instrumental in the plan- 
ning. Details were worked out by Prof. J. 
Howard Nelson of NIU’s business depart- 
ment and Norman C. Heldt, manager of 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

More specific aims were to familiarize 
students with some of the marketing prob- 
lems of industry, to encourage them to 
“think through” these problems, and to 
give the businessmen the opportunity to 
orient the students toward the practical 
aspects of marketing. 

The program at each company included 
introductory sessions conducted by top 
management persons, a brief history of 
the company, tours of the plants, and dis- 
cussions led by various specialists. 

In one case a company chose one of its 
experimental units and showed its failures 
as well as its successes; this type of presen- 
tation seemed to impress the students. One 
firm showed the students its next year's 
marketing plans and forecast. Students 
were confronted with problems of top 
management, which was a privilege not 
afforded to many “outsiders.” 

Following the project, classroom discus- 
sions were held. Also the students pre- 
pared written reports, which were of value 
to the industries, those who planned the 
program, and the other students. 

Students commented on the “practical 
applications that may be derived from 
viewing actual operations” as compared to 
merely studying the principles. 

“What management expects of future 
executive material, . . .” said one partici- 
pant, “is further brought to the mind of 
the student when an opportunity for dis- 
cussion with businessmen is brought forth.” 


ASSIGNMENTS 


(Continued from page 382) 
tively little importance in improving 
assignment making. 
Provisions for Able Students 

For items dealing with modifica- 
cations of provisions by the teacher 
for dealing with accelerated stu- 
dents, the mean rank was 34. Rank 
values for the four items in this 
category were 20.5, use of flexible 
group assignments; 23, determina- 
tion of areas of interest relevant to 
the assignment; 42.5, placing more 
stress on self-evaluation; and 56, use 
of optional and related activities in 
excess of the common activities. 

Flexibility in dealing with student 
assignments and the determination 
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of areas of interest among acceler- 
ated learners seemed to be the most 
promising ways of helping the gifted. 
Since none of these items received 
extremely low or extremely high 
rankings, it may be concluded that 
this group questioned wholesale 
adoption of any of these suggestions 
for dealing with the accelerated 
learner. 

More surprising, however, is the 
fact that in collecting suggestions 
for assignment making, only four 
items related directly to modification 
of provisions for accelerated stu- 
dents. Much greater concern still 
appears to be in the direction of 
coping with the slow learner. It 
may be inferred that accelerated stu- 
dents are expected to make their 
own adjustments and discover their 
own challenges. 


Changing Teacher Behaviors 

In the area dealing with changing 
teacher behaviors as they are re- 
lated to the abilities, needs, and 
interests of the pupils, the mean 
value for the 20 items was 32. Rank 
value for individual items ranged 
from 3.5 to 61. 

These teachers felt rather strong- 
ly about the need to recognize and 
increasingly to allow for individual 
differences in present achievement, 
in readiness for learning, in speed 
of learning, and in need for varied 
resources. The teachers showed a 
significantly high regard for trying 
to stress the relationships between 
in-class and out-of-class activities. 

Long-term assignments, individ- 
ualized stressing in- 
trinsic motivation, learner selection 
of attainable goals, and group out- 
of-class projects did not seem par- 
ticularly feasible and/or valuable to 
this group as approaches to assign- 


assignments, 


ment improvement. 


Differences in Assignments 

The 18 suggestions on how as- 
signments themselves might differ 
yielded a 26. This 
mean rating is the highest for any 
of the five areas. Individual items 
were ranked from 1 to 62. Items 
ranked 1, 2, 3.5, and 5, respectively, 
were making of assignments with 
clarity, enrichment of as- 


mean rank of 


more 
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He's at, Iden 


FATHERS, who 
times have no oppor- 
tunity school, 
enjoy this chance to 
introduce their families 
to the other 


some- 


to visit 


parents. 


Photo from 


Walter Miffii 


Parents, principal, teachers, and children 
are becoming acquainted in an informal, 
friendly way at Forest Glen School in Glen 
Ellyn—through potluck suppers for each 
room, sponsored by the PTA. 

Many times the barrier to good school- 
community relations seems to be the lack 
of a way to get parents to come to school 
and feel welcome. Often parents visit 
school only when a problem arises involv- 
ing their child. Under these circum- 
stances, it is sometimes difficult for them to 
leave with a friendly feeling 

The potluck suppers begin — room by 
room — in late September and continue 
through October, replacing the regular 
PTA program during that time. Last fall 
311 children out of 323 enrolled attended 
the suppers. Both parents are encouraged 
to come with their child; no brothers and 
sisters come. Often this is one of the few 
times when a child in a large family is out 
alone with his parents 

Details are arranged by room mothers; 
the PTA potluck chairman gives instruc- 
tions to each group tor planning the menu, 
issuing invitations, figuring how many will 
be there, choosing a master of ceremonies, 
etc. They are on hand that night to pre- 


signments by use of all available 
resources, appealing to learner in- 
terests, and use of challenging but 
attainable goals. 

More revolutionary practices such 
as text-free assignments and making 
use of teacher-student assignment 
planning committees seemed to have 
little appeal. This may imply a gen- 
eral tendency for teachers to try to 
move very gradually rather than in 
giant steps from current practices to 
what they visualize as improved 
assignment making. 


pare coffee, arrange tables, and distribute 
milk for the children 

After the mea! is over the MC introduces 
the PTA representative, the teacher and 
principal (and wife or husband), and the 
committee, and asks the fathers to 
duce their families 

The principal and staff at Forest Glen 
School have found that the suppers provide 
an excellent opportunity to acquaint par- 
ents with the school program, explain safety 


intro- 


measures, and extend an invitation for fur- 
ther visits 

—WALTER MIFFLIN, principal, Fi 
School, Glen Ellyn 
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New Technique Developed 
To Study Principal's Job 


A new research technique for studying 
the job of the 
tor has been developed by 
lege, Columbia University 
support from the US Office of Educ 
A potential elementary school principal is 
in effect, placed in the principal's chair of 
asked to handle 
various tasks he might face 

The actual “test” takes five 
candidate is briefed on the nature of the 
school system and community and given all 
details any incoming principal would get 
He 1S sheaf ot 
notes, and telephone 
to act on them He 
delivery to the PTA 
graphic al sketch for the 
an article for the 
kine scopes 
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TEACHERS SPEAK UP 


(Continued from page 366) 
words have damaged some child’s chance 
of getting a good personality. 
—H. S. Wrxxver, superintendent, Odin 
public schools. 

z 


Mr. Skinner presents only one side of the 
question. He uses the term “corporal 
punishment” at times, and “punishment” 
other times. I suppose he means by “cor- 

oral punishment” the use of physical 
ey When Mr. Skinner uses “punish- 
ment,” does he mean “corporal punish- 
ment” or all varieties of punishment? 

In his concluding paragraph he creates 
the impression that corporal punishment 
should never be used. The following re- 
marks are not intended as an endorsement 
to the widespread use of corporal punish- 
ment, but as support for the proposition 
that sometimes corporal punishment is per- 
missible and sometimes necessary. 

In his article he does not specify any 
particular age level so one would conclude 
that he means children of all ages. 

The article consists of 12 statements and 
a concluding paragraph; the following 
answers appear in the same order. 

1. Anthropological studies reveal that 
good discipline is established in some cul- 
tures where corporal punishment is used. 

2. In some homes and public schools 
where corporal punishment is not used 
children do not behave as well and are not 
as well disciplined as in some homes or 
public schools where it is used. 

3. When corporal punishment is used 
correctly it may lead to improved behavior. 

4. Punishment establishes 
desirable behavior. 

5. When the causal approach to prob- 
lem behavior fails, punishment may deter 
undesirable behavior. Sometimes the prob- 
lem is a self-centered child raised in a 
permissive atmosphere. 

6. I would agree with Mr. Skinner that 
the teachers and parents who use corporal 
punishment most frequently are the very 
ones least qualified to use it—tempera- 
mentally, understandingly, etc., but this is 


quite often 


not an argument against the use of corporal 
punishment. 

7. Many of those who use punishment 
do so after constructive techniques of 
social control or self-discipline have failed. 

8. Punishment often results in good 
inter-personal relations, respect toward the 
punisher, respect that often transfers to all 
people in authority. 

9. Some instances of misbehavior are 
repeated; and how can we say after cor- 
poral punishment has been used and a 
decided change was brought about that 
corporal punishment was not the cause for 
the change? 

10. Punishment often results in self- 
restraint and no damage to the victim's 
self-esteem. 

ll. It is possible to punish without 
violating the principle of “respect for the 
personality.” 

12. Punishment can be effective with- 
out sacrificing greater values for a lesser 
“good.” 

Use punishment when you must, not as 
a catharsis for pent-up emotion or as a 
panacea in child guidance, but as one of 
the effective methods of child guidance. 
Use it, when you must, when the casuai 
and constructive approach has failed. M1 
Skinner does not want us to use this more 
than one time in a million. He means, of 
course, that he does not want us to use it 
at all. Doesn't Mr. Skinner realize that 
mature adults are able to use physical force 
and punishment without becoming emo- 
tionally upset? Many children are used to 
corporal punishment. They do not resent 
it. It is effective and establishes the de- 
sired behavior pattern. Of course this is 
not true with all children. Every experi- 
enced teacher knows that you treat and 
correct different children differently. It is 
true that there is a risk in using corporal 
It is equally true that some- 


punishment 
great risk in not using 


times there is 
punishment. 

I would leave Mr. Skinner with this 
thought: Sometimes the kindest thing you 
can do is to be cruel, and the cruelest thing 
you can do is to be kind. 

—Em™ett W. Davis, principal, Washing- 
ton School, Waukegan. 





Two New IEA Divisions Created in Southwestern Area 


Division will go out of existence, 
July 1 the new divisions will officially 
come into being. The official list of officers 
and committees will be announced at a 
later date. 

Supt. J. B. Johnson of Alton, president 


Pursuant to petitions accepted by the 
board of directors of the Illinois Education 
Association, after a hearing held at East 
St. Louis, and official action of members 
assembled at East St. Louis and Wood 
River, respectively, final authority was 
given on April 3 to the creation of two divi- 
sions in the area now served by the South- 
western Division of the IEA. 

By action of IEA members from Clin- 
ton, Jefferson, Marion, Monroe, Randolph, 
St. Clair, and Washington counties the 
creation of the Kaskaskia Valley Division 
was authorized. 

On the same day, IEA members from 
Bond, Calhoun, Greene, Jersey, and Madi- 
son counties authorized the creation of the 
Marquette Division. 

Constitutions and by-laws were adopted 
in each instance, and officers were elected. 
On June 30 the historic Southwestern 
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and on 


of the Southwestern Division, with his 
officers and a committee, spent a long 
period of time in study, Taniine, and 
action which resulted in the creation of 
the new divisions. 

After June 30, the significant records of 
the Southwestern Division will be for- 
warded to Springfield for preservation, 
assets will be divided equitably between 
the two new divisions in proportion to 
their respective memberships, and the 
Southwestern Division will become a mat- 
ter of professional organization history. 
The Illinois Education Association will 
then consist of 21 divisions. 
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Story Hours 


The commonplace essentials disappear 

From hearts of those who listening can hear 

Intriguing stories of the ancient kings— 

The land of wonder and imaginings. 

Discomforts of surroundings are unknown 

As each one whisks into a fairy zone 

Upon a magic carpet with a whist 

That sails into a sky of amethyst. 

Dramatic tales can never grow so old 

But children love to hear them thrice retold. 

Though stories may have lived the ages 
through 

The youngsters listening are fresh and new! 

Their finger tips touch dimpled stars that 
shine 

They vault with perfect ease horizon-line 

Dance leisurely in feathered lanes of space 

That wash all earth stains childish 
face. 

For children's hearts hold wonder like a cup; 

O. how their thirsty souls drink stories up! 

For story hours, well-lit by rainbow beams 

Lead children upward through the land of 
dreams! 

—Stella Craft 

Charleston. 
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GUIDANCE ROLE 


from page 38!) 


from the 


Tremble, 850 Fourth Street 


(Continued 

The comment was made that too 
many resource speakers were used 
and some complained that there was 
duplication of material presented by 
the instructor or student panel and 
the speakers. There were a few ob- 
jections to the volume of out-of-class 
study required, although others said 
that professional reading crystallized 
concepts and altered attitudes to- 
ward guidance. Almost every par- 
ticipant felt that the outside reading 
was essential. Nearly everyone who 
wrote a research paper felt it was a 
valuable experience; several indi- 
cated that the paper gave them an 
opportunity to go deeper into indi- 
vidual areas of interest. Some com- 
plaint was made concerning the diffi- 
culty of doing research in such a 
short time. 

Several persons felt the workshop 
could be more profitable if sched- 
uled earlier in the summer and 
lengthened to reduce the intensity of 
effort. 

The best indication that the work- 
shop goals probably were accom- 
plished was the statement by Mr. 
Alberts, “We are now establishing a 
committee to start making a compre- 
hensive study of our guidance pro- 
gram with an eye for over-all im- 
provements. The teachers are very 
enthusiastic and will, I know, come 
up with some excellent ideas.” 
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Theres Joy in Teaching 


What do you want in life? I think we 
are all interested in the same things, essen- 
tially. Recognition, security, satisfaction, 
and affection rank high on our list. We 
can fulfill these wants, in part, if we are 
fortunate enough to be engaged in work 
that provides them. Of course, work is 
only a part of life, but when we consider 
how many hours we spend at it we must 
admit it is a very large fraction of our day. 

Today teaching provides recognition in 
a highly respected profession. The world 
is increasingly aware of the importance of 
teachers, and the recent trend of teachers 
salaries is most solid proof of this state- 
ment. Tremendous strides have been made 
to bring salaries to a level where we can 
obtain and keep well-qualified persons. 

Security is another important item 
offered to teachers. Certainly we all want 
to know that we have a lasting job. The 
combination of tenure along with the 
knowledge that there probably will always 
be children makes teaching rank high on 
the security list. 

Satisfaction is a feeling of well-being 
we can achieve from various sources. To 
know that we are actively contributing to 
the very future of the world can bring 
some of the greatest rewards obtainable. 
Opening new vistas of learning to others 
gives a deep satisfaction to the teacher. 

Not the least among the rewards of 
teaching for me has been the opportunity 
to travel. Every once in a while I simply 
must wander, and what other type of work 
provides the opportunity so beautifully? 
As a result of being a teacher I have had 
the exciting experience of living and travel- 
ing in Europe for a year. 

But travel has not been the only excit- 
ing by-product of my job. The opportuni- 
ties for other types of experience grow day 
by day. Earlier this year I was chosen to 
participate in an in-service program de- 
signed to improve instruction in mathe- 
matics in the Chicago elementary schools. 
The course is offered on television to make 
it readily accessible to all Chicago teachers. 
This experience has been new and thrilling 
for me; and I feel there is no limit to the 
potentialities of a teacher in the Chicago 
system. 

It seems to me that we receive from our 
work in direct proportion to what we bring 
to it. If you wish to teach, you will be 
wise to bring to it enthusiasm and a will- 
ingness to work. Your students will love 
you more for your enthusiasm, and your 
work will be more successful and reward- 
ing. 

The preparation for teaching may seem 
somewhat forbidding at first. However, 
when you finish college you are ready to 
go right into a classroom and earn an 
attractive salary. This is not so in many 
other professions. 

So, if you think you would like to teach 
and want to bring to it the fine qualities 
we need for good teachers, come along and 
try it. I know you'll love it as much as I do. 
—Loretra Frsuer, teacher, Haugan Ele- 
mentary School, Chicago. (From a speech 
presented at the annual meeting, Future 
Teachers of America, North Division, Chi- 
cago, April 14.) 
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TEACHER'S 
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Miami Beach ::::, *128”° 


including round-trip aircoach fare (from Vhicago) 
Indulge yourself in a luxury-hotel holiday on Florida’s 
cool, breeze-swept Riviera for 6 days and nights, with 
double room and bath, limousine to and from your hotel, 
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Caribbean Island Hopping 
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6 nights, includi Price per person, 2 to a room 
veund-tstp air tone $ 298" 
(from Chicago) 


Ask for free full color 
1959 Dream Vacation folder 


Tax on domestic air fare only 


See your Travel Agent or write Delta Air Lines 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 
New Graduate Dean at ISNU 


Dr. C. W. Soren- 
sen, professor of 
geography at Illinois 
State Normal Uni- 
versity since 1949, 
will become dean of 
the Graduate School 
starting Sept. lL. 
Vice-Pres. Arthur H. 
Larsen had doubled 
as dean of the facul- 
tv and dean of the 
Graduate School the 
past 10 years. 

Since President 
Bone took office in the fall of 1956, the 
university has made some changes in the 
administrative structure following approval 
of the Teachers College Board. The new 
position of Graduate School dean was 
authorized more than a year ago 
Francis B. Belshe was appointed dean of 
the undergraduate school. 

Dr. Sorensen will serve as chairman of 
the Graduate Council, to work with de- 
partments on the improvement of graduate 


—Camera Craft Studio 


Dr. Sorensen 


when 


instruction and research. 


NEA Regional Representative 


Kenneth I. Jonson, director of the Iowa 
State Education Association’s field service 
division for the past 12 years, has been 
named a regional representative for the 


Association. He will 
work in a six-state area including Iowa, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Nebraska 

After July 1 Mr. Jonson will move into 
the NEA regional offices located in the 
headquarters building of the Minnesota 
Education Association in St. Paul. The 
regional organization he will head is the 
third of its kind to be established by the 
NEA. Similar offices are now in operation 
in New England and in the Pacific Coast 


area 


National Education 


Award for Physics Apparatus 


A professor from Northwestern Univer- 
sity was awarded honorable mention in 
competition for new apparatus to be used 
in teaching college physics. He is Lester 
Bockstahler. The competition was held at 
the annual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Physics Teachers and conducted 
under a grant from W. M. Welch Scientific 
Co. of Chicago. 


IASCD Elects Officers 


New officers of the Illinois Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, who took office April 25, are John 
Prater, assistant superintendent from May- 
wood, president; Pauline Meyer, county 
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vic e-presi- 
from East 
Schilling, 
Decatur, 


superintendent from Petersburg, 
dent; Betty Jo Kelley, teacher 
St. Louis, secretary; and Roy 
administrative from 
treasurer 


assistant 


NEA Department News 


Margaret Gill has been named executive 
secretary of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development. She has 
been secretary and joined the 
staff two years ago, coming from Southern 
Methodist University 

Named to the board of directors of the 
National Council of Administrative Women 
in Education is Hildegarde Romberg, prin- 
cipal of James H. Bowen High School in 
Chicago. 


associate 


Honored in McCall's Contest 


An Illinois woman is among 10 teachers 
who earned special mention on McCall's 
“Honor Roll of Teachers for 1959.” Helen 
S. Knight, speech correctionist and coun- 
selor at Evanston Township High School, 
according to McCall’s, “blazes trails in 
education for handicapped children and 
helps them solve career problems. Her 
work became part of a program to improve 
the state curriculum.” 

The contest winner Edna Donley, 
mathematics teacher Alva, Okla 
Nominees are chosen by state departments 
of education all over the country They 
at work for a pe riod of 


was 


from 


are obset V ed 


Hanson Meets the Press 


months and evaluated by representatives 
approved by McCall's and the US Office 


of Education, cooperating sponsor. 


IJHSPA Elects Officers 


Stanley Smith of Coolidge Junior High 
School in Moline is the new president of 
the Illinois Junior High School Principals 
Association Other officers, who were 
elected April 4 and will serve u.«il April, 
1960, are George Melton of Washington 
Junior High School, Bloomington—vice- 
president; Don Buckley of Johns Hill 
Junior High School, Decatur—secretary; 
and Robert Eberle of Edwardsville Junior 
High School—treasurer. 


DATES AND PLACES 
NCTM to Meet Aug. 17-19 


The 19th summer meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
will be held at the University of Michigan 
Aug. 17 to 19. Special features of the 
program include from a_ school 
mathematics study group and about the 
project at the University of 
education in 


reports 


arithmetic 
Illinois; mathematics 
countries; and responsibilities and oppor 
tunities for the mathematics consultant 

For more information write to Gertrude 
V. Pratt at Central Michigan College, Mt 
Pleasant, Mich 


other 


Printing Education Conference 


The University of Colorado, at Boulder 
will be the scene for the 34th annual Con- 
ference on Printing Education, sponsored 
by the International Graphic Arts Educa- 
tion Association, 5728 Connecticut Avenue 
NW, Washington 15, D. C. The confer- 
ence is scheduled for July i9 to 25; the 
cost, including room and board, will be 


less than $30. 


iP 


A SPECIAL PRESS LUNCHEON in Washington April 7 honored Earl H. Hanson, superintendent of 
Rock Island schools, for his article, “Don’t Stop Criticizing Us Teachers,” which was published in the 
April 11 issue of The Saturday Evening Post. Erwin Knoll of the Washington Post, left, and Jerry 


Bennett of Newspaper Enterprise Association, second from right, interview Mr. Hanson. 


At right is 


Frank W. Hubbard, assistant executive secretary for information services for the National Education 
Association. The luncheon was held at NEA headquarters; attending were Washington correspondents 
for the press, radio, and television. The article, which encourages communities to use construc- 
tive criticism to improve schools, is Mr. Hanson's second in the Post in little more than a year 
Reprints, at 20 for $1, ore available from National School Public Relations Association, NEA. 
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"Music for Youth’ at NIU 


Students from the ninth grade through 
high-school and college age are eligible 
for the third annual Music for Youth camps 
at Northern Illinois University. The band 


session will be June 21 to July 5 and the | 


session for chorus and orchestra, July 12 
to 26. Student participants will be housed 
in Gilbert Hall on the NIU campus. Regis- 
tration is $50, covering all expenses. 


NAES Summer Activities 


An annual convention and an institute | 


which offers one college credit are in- 
cluded in the summer plans of the National 
Association of Educational Secretaries. 


Both events will be held in St. Louis. The | 


convention will be July 17 to 19 at the 
Coronado Hotel; the Institute for Secre- 
taries and Office Personnel in Education, 
at Washington University, July 20 to 24. 
(Another institute will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, also in July.) 


Summer Activities at EIU 


Eastern Illinois University’s summer 
events will include the 
Conference, June 22; Education Confer- 
ence and Book Exhibit, June 22 and 23; 
Elementary School Principals Workshop, 
June 11 and 12; a regional conference of 
Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers; 


School for Janitors, June 10 to 12; Busi- | 


ness Managers Conference, July 21; and 
Institute for Mathematics Teachers, June 
15 to Aug. 7. 


The annual Music Camp for high-school | 


students will be June 14 to July 5. Three 
one-week sessions are conducted under the 
supervision of Eastern’ faculty members 
and music majors. Guest conductors re- 
hearse the band and _ chorus 


cert each Sunday. 
week session is $19. 


Students between the ages of 14 and 18 | 


are eligible for Eastern’s recreation c: amp; 


two one-week sessions will be held July 5 | 
to 19. The cost is $20, which includes | 


and use of sports equipment 
Campers will be 
Activities to be 
tennis, golf, 


room, meals, 
and university facilities. 
housed in new dormitories. 
featured include swimming, 


dancing, movies, badminton, picnics, arch- | 


ery, softball, and bridge. For applications, 
write to Director, Summer 
Camp, Eastern Illinois University, Charles- 
ton. 

More than 70 courses will be offered 


during Eastern’s 12-weeks summer quar- 


ter, which begins with registration June 10 | 


and ends Aug. 28. An eight-weeks session 
will be June 15 to Aug. 7. 


Workshop on Student Teaching 
The Association of Student Teaching 
will sponsor a workshop Aug. 
open to its 3500 members and others inter- 
ested in the improvement of student teach- 
ing. The theme will be 
Determining Progression in the Professional 
Sequence.” There will be general sessions 
and exhibits as well as study groups. 
Participants are urged to make advance 
reservations by June 1 with Dr. Chester 
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Adult Education | 


sections | 
through the week for a final outdoor con- | 
Total cost for a one- | 


Recreation | 


vHorace 


19 to 26, | 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 


for 


Horace Mann Mutual 


Insurance Company 


Springfield, Illinois 
As of December 31, 1958 


ASSETS 


$1,326,658.11 
697,408.85 


Other Bonds 

Stocks 

Real Estate 

Mortgages 

Premiums in Course of Collection 
All other Assets 


2,105,068.74 
727,087.35 
449,629.19 
568,752.16 
10,395.42 
29,949.92 





Total Assets 


$5,914,949.74 





LIABILITIES 


Loss and Adjustment Expense 
Unearned Premiums 

Taxes due or accrued 

All other Liabilities 


$2,356,883.52 
1,978,987.50 
199,914.38 
90,861.48 





Total Liabilities 
Guaranty Capital 
Earned Surplus 
Surplus to Policyholders. 


$400,000.00 
888,302.86 


...$4,626,646.88 


$1,288,302.86 





$5,914,949.74 





Premiums written during 1958 
(Increase in Premium Over Last Year) 


THE ONLY INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPONSORED BY THE I.E.A. 


Mann | 


216-220 East Monroe 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


$6,978,705.26 
32% 


an SU ’. RA " ICE 
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Williams at the University of Oklahoma at 
Norman. Further details are to be obtained 
from the executive secretary of the associ- 
ation at Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls. 


Advanced Placement in Biology 


Chatham Coliege will be host to the 
College Entrance Examination Board Con- 
ference on Advanced Placement in Biology, 
June 25 to 27. Collegiate and secondary 
administrators and faculty will participate 


From Illinois Departmental Information Service 


GOVERNOR WILLIAM STRATTON hands the 
official proclamation for Illinois Future Teacher 
Week, which was observed April 19 through 25, 
to Rosemary Bussen of Greenville, second vice- 
president of the Student Illinois Education As- 
sociation. Witnessing the signing were George 
Wilkins, standing left, superintendent of public 
instruction, and SIEA Pres. George Bueltmann. 


in workshop sessions related to considera- 


tions in the instruction of able students 
especially interested in biology. There will 
be speakers on topics of interest in biology 
curriculum and instruction. 

The conference is open to all educators. 
Participants may stay at the college during 
the conference. Room and board will cost 
$20. Further information and application 
blanks may be obtained by writing to Dr. 
Phyllis C. Martin, Chatham College, Wood- 
land Road, Pittsburgh 32, Pa. 


1959 Assembly of WCOTP 


The eighth assembly of delegates of the 
World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession will be held in 
Washington, D. C., July 31 to Aug. 7. The 
theme is “Teaching of Mutual Apprecia- 
tion of Eastern and Western Cultural 
Values.” Meetings will be held at the 
National Education Association headquar- 
ters, and the Mayflower Hotel is the con- 
vention headquarters. 

WCOTP has rented a four-story head- 
quarters building at 1227 16th Street NW 
in Washington. 

Secretary General William G. Carr has 
suggested to member associations, who will 
send representatives to the 1959 assembly, 
that they may want to visit the new head- 
quarters and bring for placement there 
some item which “has some flavor of your 
country and association with the 
teaching profession.” 

“Child Health and the School,” theme 
for four regional conferences to be held 
in 1960, will be introduced at a closing 
session by Dr. Carr. 


some 
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International Assembly 


The third annual Williamsburg Inter- 
national Assembly will be held June 7 to 
11 at Williamsburg, Va. The assembly, 
part of Colonial Williamsburg’s 
tional program, is a unique convocation 
of foreign and American graduate students 
with a “faculty” of outstanding authori- 
ties. The delegates will analyze and dis- 
cuss political, cultural, and socio-economic 
aspects of American democracy in the light 
of their experiences in this country. The 
theme is “The American Dream: Myth or 
Reality ” : 

Some of the students will be Americans 
who are going abroad for study, but most 
will be foreign graduate students who are 
terminating their studies here. 


educa- 


IN THE HALLS OF LEARNING 


To Produce College Teachers 


Southern Illinois University has outlined 
a program which it said would help allevi- 
ate the shortage of college teachers. The 
program would have the effect of giving 
graduate students experience as part-time 
teachers on the university level to whet 
their interest in college teaching. At the 
same time, it would relieve teaching over- 
loads. 

Measures already taken at SIU to offset 
the dwindling number of teacher candi- 
dates include creating better living and 
study facilities for graduate students and 
strengthening master’s degree programs, 
Southern is also expanding its doctoral pro- 
gram, which may soon include special 
Ph.D. curricula directly aimed at prepar- 
ing degree candidates for teaching in the 
college classroom. 

Southern now offers the Ph.D. in nine 
fields. Two departments authorized re- 
cently to accept Ph.D. candidates are ele- 
mentary education and educational admin- 
istration and supervision. 


To Train Junior High Teachers 


In order to meet the acute need for 
junior high-school teachers, Northern Illi- 
nois University is launching two new pro- 
grams to begin this fall semester. The 
NIU placement bureau has received ap- 
proximately 400 requests for junior high 
teachers the past two years, and there were 
fewer than a half-dozen candidates spe- 
cially prepared for that level. 

The two parallel offerings differ some- 
what in orientation. One program offers 
the bachelor of science degree in educa- 
tion and follows somewhat the lines of 
the elementary teacher-education program 
with sophomore, junior, and senior labora- 
tory experiences and internships conducted 
appropriately at the junior high level. This 
program emphasizes the functions of the 
junior high school and the important part 
the teacher plays in achieving the school’s 
educational goals. Problems incident to 
the operation of a multiple-period plan of 
instruction (English and social studies) 
will be emphasized. 

Another program, with subject prepara- 
tion described as a comprehensive area 
major in English and social studies, pro- 
vides competencies In these areas and pre- 


pares the student for either the bachelor 
of arts or bachelor of science in educa- 
tion degree. This program follows a pat- 
tern similar to that employed in prepara- 
tion of secondary teachers. Both programs 
place a major emphasis on English and 
social science but provide elective time for 
study in other fields. 

For more information write to the direc- 
tor of admissions at NIU, DeKalb. 


Higher Education Department 


The newly created department of higher 
education at Southern Illinois University 
will be headed by George H. Hand, who 
was vice-president for business affairs. Dr. 
Hand will be in charge of training teach- 
ers for instruction in all types of institu- 
tions beyond the high school. Only a few 
universities have such departments; South- 
ern’s will work closely with other academic 
units in providing prospective higher- 
education teachers with a sound command 
of a special field plus a knowledge of 
effective teaching techniques. 

Harold W. See, executive dean of the 
SIU Residence Centers in Madison and St 
Clair counties since 1955, has been named 
a vice-president of the university. 


Develops Physics Course 


A high-school course in modern physics 
has been developed by the Science Man- 
power Project of Teachers College, Colum- 
bie University. Frederick L. Fitzpatrick, 
project director and head of the depart- 
ment of teaching of science, said that “most 
schools are teaching a type of physics that 
gives little recognition to the many recent 
advances in knowledge. The new course 
retains the key concepts of the older 
physics, but reflects the tremendous growth 
of modern physical theory.” He said it 
will help students understand the applica- 
tion of physics to 20th-century technology 

The course was designed as part of a 
12-year science-teaching program. Titled 
“Modern High School Physics, a Recom- 
mended Course of Study,” the course has 
been issued as an 88-page book by the 
Bureau of Publications of the college. 


Math Requirement for Ul 


Starting in September of 1961 all stu- 
dents entering the College of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences of the University of Illinois 
must have had one unit each of high-school 
algebra and plane geometry, or an equiva- 
lent, according to C. W. Sanford, dean of 
admissions and records. Until then, stu- 
dents may be admitted to some liberal arts 
work without such mathematics, or to 
other areas with opportunity to make up 
the deficiency. 


Summer Research in Science 


A novel method of developing interest 
in science among secondary school students 
has been adopted by the Horace Mann 
School in Riverdale, N. Y. Nineteen stu- 
dents aged from 13 to 16, who stayed on 
at Horace Mann as volunteers during the 
summer holidays last year, planned their 
conducted their own 


projects and 
chemistry, 


physics, 


own 


experiments in and 





biology, in the same way as experienced 
research workers. 

One project was the measurement, by 
telemeter, of the electrocardiogram of a 
human being in action to determine the 
work capacity of the subject. A 17-year- 
old boy began construction of a micro- 
wave transmitter for eventual use in gas 
analysis through a study of resonant fre- 
quency. The two youngest students, 13 
and 14, who had just finished primary 
schooling, decided to build telescopes, and 
ground the lenses themselves. 

One of the students said about his ex- 

rience: “The most important thing I 
Laaal is that experimental science , Be 
not follow one set pattern. In my type of 
work one and one does not always equal 
two.” The three teachers who were 
advisers agreed that an excellent way to 
encourage careers in science is to get able 
pupils started on original science proj- 
ects while in secondary schools. (From 
UNESCO Features) 


Foreign Study Opportunities 


Two hundred fellowships for graduate 
study in 15 foreign countries will be offered 
by foreign governments and universities 
through the Institute of International Edu- 
cation for 1960-61. Applications for the 
fellowships will be accepted until Nov. 1, 
1959. 

Awards will cover tuition and varying 
amounts of maintenance in universities in 
Austria, Denmark, France, Germany, Iran, 
Israel, Italy, the Netherlands, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Canada, Brazil, and Mexico. 
Students applying for Italian university 
awards or Austrian, Danish, French, Ger- 
man, or Netherlands government awards 
may apply for a Fulbright travel grant to 
supplement their scholarships. Two addi- 
tional awards, offered by an American 
foundation, are for any country in the Far 
East, South, or Southeast Asia and Africa. 

General eligibility requirements are US 
citizenship, a bachelor’s degree or equiva- 
lent, language ability sufficient to carry on 
the proposed study, and good health. 
Preference is given to applicants under 35 
years who have*not had extensive foreign 
experience. For application forms write to 
the Information and Counseling Division 
of IIE at 116 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 3. 


Want a Saturday Class? 


The In-Service Institute—a program of 
graduate-level classes held each Saturday 
for high-school teachers of mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, and biology—will again 
be offered by the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology during 1959-60. 

Under a grant of $30,500 from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, the institute 
will offer high-school teachers a chance 
to acquaint themselves with the latest de- 
velopments in their fields and receive as 
much as four graduate credit hours. The 
institute is tuition-free, and each partici- 
pant will receive a_ travel eel. Re- 
quests for applications and further infor- 
mation should be sent to Dr. Haim Rein- 
gold, department of mathematics at IT, 
Technology Center, Chicago 16. 
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Student Seminars in Math 


Saturday afternoon seminars in mathe- 
matics for high-school students will be 
offered during 1959-60 at Illinois Institute 
of Technology. Called the Institute for 
Supplementary Training in Mathematics 
for Secondary School Students, the pro- 
gram will utilize a $20,000 grant from the 
National Science Foundation. The pro- 
gram is designed to introduce the excep- 
tional student to advanced mathematical 
ideas and topics not covered by the stand- 
ard high-school curriculum and provide 
better high school-college articulation. 





— 


The institute will be limited to 160 
students selected from the most gifted 
upper classmen in public and private high 
schools within a 50-mile radius of Chi- 
cago’s Loop. Two groups of 80 will meet 
on alternate Saturdays for a_ three-hour 
session on a definite mathematical idea 

The institute will be tuition 
each participant will be given a stipend 
of $30 per semester. Requests for applica- 
tions and further information should be 
sent to Dr. Haim Reingold, departme.t of 
mathematics, at IIT, Technology Center, 
Chicago 16. 
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A simple way of presenting 
the story of our flag to girls and 
boys might be by little chalk- 
talk (in color) — tracing outlines 
of flags below so that evolution 
is plainly seen — adding, of 
course, first official flag and 
latest with blue field to hold 
Star Number 49. 

Class might make individual book- 
lets of the “Story of Old Glory.” 





THE RED, WHITE AND BLUE 


700 years ago, Edward I 
chose cross of St. George 

for an English flag. 
1606—James I united 
cross of St. George and 
of St. Andrew for flag of 
a united England- 
Scotland (Union Jack). 
1770—On red field, it 
became a flag 
of Gt. Britain 

(Meteor). 

Union Flog 
(Jack) 





Red 
White 
Cross of St. George 





Cross of 





Here’s timely reference and you may care 
to clip for future use—history and 


STORY OF OLD GLORY 


Schools are sure to play a part in 
Memorial Day when the flag symbolizes so much. 
And, before schools close for summer 
vacations, classroom teachers will undoubtedly be 
planning something centered around the flag in 
recognition of Fiag Day and this historic July 4th 
when our flag takes on yet another star. 


new HORIZONS 


THE STARS AND STRIPES 


Antedating flag of our 
United Colonies, Rhode 
Island used 13 white 
stars in blue field. 
1776—Jan. 1 United 
Colonies used Meteor flag 
with 13 red and white 
stripes. Same year, out- 
moded by Declaration 
of Independence. 

1777 —Junel4.U.S. flag: 
13 stripes alternating 
red, white; 13 stars, 
white in blue field. 
1794-With 15 States, flag 
gets 15 stars, 15 stripes. 
1818—With 20 States, 
stripes are 13; stars are 20; 
provision made for new 
star for each new state. 


1916—June 14 established as Flag Day. 


Meteor Flag— 
Red Ensign 














Rhode Island Flog 


Flag of United 
onies 


The cool, lively flavor 
and natural chewing of refreshing 


Wrigley's EZZIZZ7> Gum give you a nice 
little ‘pick up."’ Satisfies for a between meal treat 


yet never rich or filling. Enjoy daily! Millions do! 








AWARDS AND GRANTS 


Scholarship for Sciences 


The recently established G. B. Dudley 
Memorial Fund—a scholarship for an East- 
ern Illinois University junior or senior 
majoring in botany, chemistry, physics, or 
zoology—is the first such aw to be 
granted at the university for achievement 
in the major sciences. Administered by 
the Eastern Illinois University Foundation, 
the annual award is to be given to a stu- 
dent selected by the heads of the four 
de ents. The fund was established by 
Tilford E. Dudley, Washington, D. C., ir 
memory of his father, Dr. G. B. Dudley, 
a Charleston physician for many years. 
For the current award approximately $100 
will be available. Other contributions to 
the fund are now being accepted by the 
Eastern Foundation. 


Machines to Replace Teachers? 


An experiment in the use of “teaching 
machines” will be conducted by Hamilton 
College in New York under a two-year 
grant of $204,310 from the Ford Founda- 
tion. Hamilton will develop and test self- 
teaching-machine materials for courses in 
logic, mathematics, French, German, and 
psychology. The machine to be used at 
Hamilton enables the student to teach him- 
self a great deal of the routine drillwork 
material in his courses and frees the teacher 
for other duties. 

The machine is a box-like structure with 
two small windows. Lessons in the form 
of a series of questions and answers are 
microfilmed and arranged on a filmstrip, 
which is inserted in the machine by the 
student. Questions appear in one window; 
in the other is a section of paper tape on 
which the student writes his answer. He 
moves a lever that covers what he has 
written with a transparent shield, so that 
he can still see it but can’t change it. At 
the same time, the correct answer appears 
in the first window. 


Gets Rehabilitation Grants 


The US Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion has awarded Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity grants for a summer institute for 
rehabilitation workers and to continue a 
study of rehabilitation counselor educa- 
tion. The study is conducted by Dr. James 
Hall, associate professor of education; the 
grant is for $12,000. 

A $2810 grant will support the sixth 
annual institute, which attracts professional 
and intern rehabilitation workers through- 
out the midwest; it will be held June 21 


to July 3. 


Study of Student Talent 


A four-year research program to help 
high schools do a better job of identifying, 
developing, and utilizing student talent will 
be supported by the US Office of Educa- 
tion under the Cooperative Research Pro- 
gram. The project will be conducted by 
the University of Pittsburgh at an initial 
cost of approximately $500,000, of which 
the university will provide about $75,000. 

Total scope of this program and its ulti- 
mate cost will be determined by the extent 


400 


of interest shown by other federal agen- 
cies. About one-half million boys and girls 
in 1400 high schools across the country— 
approximately 5 percent of the total high- 
school enrollment—will be participants in 
the study. They will provide information 
designed to enable their school to deter- 
mine the nature of their talents, career 
interests, educational plans, and progress 
in their education toward their objectives. 
It has also been proposed that follow-up 
studies of the students be made five, 10, 
and 20 years after each member of the 
group has been graduated from high school. 


Work for Disabled 


The Illinois Federation for the Blind 
has allocated Southern Illinois University 
$1000 to survey the area’s needs for a 
“sheltered workshop” program for severely 
disabled residents. Eventually 31 counties 
will be surveyed. Should results show a 
need, the project could lead to a non-com- 
petitive industry staffed entirely by per- 
sons so badly handicapped they can’t get 
other work. 

The survey will provide a list of the 
severely disabled, with a functional de- 


From SIU Photo Service 
THIS ELECTRONIC DIGITAL COMPUTER won a 
first-place rating at the annual downstate Illinois 
Junior Academy of Science Fair at Southern 
Illinois University. It was made by Howard 
Robinson, center, Carmi High School senior, who 
has won five top awards in four years. The 
computer was exhibited May 8 at the state fair. 
Howard and his physics teacher, Kenneth Hurt, 
right, discuss the computer with SIU Prof. Wil- 
lard Gersbacher, exhibit chairman. 


scription of each one’s disability. It would 
be up to an appropriate state or govern- 
ment agency to set up the program if the 
statistics indicate the need. 


Bold Journey Awards 


Six teachers from Illinois were among 
66 regional winners in the Bold Journey 
Teacher Awards Program for 1958-59, 
sponsored by the Ralston Purina Co. The 
prizes are tours planned by the Division 
of Travel Service of the National Educa- 
tion Association. Of 300 named to receive 
subscriptions to National Geographic 
Magazine, 28 were from Illinois. 

Tour winners are Helen Brodd of An- 
dover; Elizabeth Cagney of Chicago; 
Eleanor Dilks of Normal; Margaret Means 
of Bloomington; Sister Sylvester Muscha- 
lek, O.S.B., of Clinton; and Margaret 
Elizabeth Sauer of Oak Park. 


Grants for Teacher Education 


The Ford Foundation has announced 
grants totaling $9,161,210 for what it 
termed a “breakthrough in teacher educa- 
tion.” The University of Chicago received 
$2,400,000. 

Four trends the grants are emphasizing 
are extension of general and liberal edu- 
cation for future teachers; establishment 
of a direct relation between public school 
systems and teacher-training colleges, com- 
a in many respects to the relations 
»etween medical schools and hospitals; de- 
velopment and application of new teaching 
and teacher-training techniques; and im- 
proved long-range financing of teacher 
education, including payment of teacher 
trainees by school systems before certifica- 
tion. 


Functions of Higher Education 


A $254,000 grant was given by Carnegie 
Corporation for studies of educational 
functions of Big Ten universities and the 
University of Chicago in the life of the 
Midwest and their importance to the total 
picture of American education. The grant 
will be used in a four-year period by the 
Committee on Institutional Cooperation of 
the universities. 

A research center to carry 
of educational problems whic h the institu- 
tions share in common was set up at the 
University of Illinois. Projected studies 
will deal with planning for the future, 
including enrollment and admissions _poli- 
cies, and with the history and present 
status of coordination among state-sup- 
ported institutions of higher education in 
the seven states represented. 


on studies 


Ul to Have Research Center 


The division of biological sciences at 
University of Illinois has received a $693,- 
015 grant from the US Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to provide 
facilities for a world research center 
investigating problems and mechanisms 
underlying arthropod-borne diseases. The 
grant calls for a matching appropriation 
from the University whictr is included in 
its 1959-61 budget request to the Illinois 
General Assembly. 

Plans call for construction of a_ third 
unit to the new biology building to house 
a central entomological laboratory k :own 
as an “Arthropod-Borne Disease Research 
Unit.” Specialists from all over the world 
will compose the center's staff along with 
present members of the University of Illi- 
nois faculty. Staff members will be con- 
ducting field work throughout the world. 


To Study Learning Behavior 


Two psychologists at Southern Illinois 
University have been awarded a $45,490 
grant to study the learning behavior of 
bright, normal, and retarded school chil- 
dren. Most of the funds for the two-year 
project came from the US Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; the re- 
mainder is from SIU research funds. The 
researchers—Dr. Leslie Malpass and Dr. 
Neil Carrier of the psychology department 
faculty—said the study’s aim will be to 
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discover a relation between emotional ten- 
sion and motivation and the intelligence 
level of the three different groups. 

Bright, normal, and retarded children— 
some 30 to 40 in each of the three groups— 
will be subjected to five categories of learn- 
ing tasks during which their emotional 
behavior will be recorded by observers. 


Named Marshall Scholar 


Among winners of the 1959-60 Marshall 
Scholarship Awards is Marcia Bourgin of 
Urbana, a student at Cornell University in 
New York. She will go to New Hall in 
Cambridge next fall for two years of study. 

Twelve two-year scholarships are offered 
annually by the British government to out- 
standing American students. The scholar- 
ship scheme was established in 1953 as a 
British gesture of appreciation for Mar- 
shall aid. 


Fellowship for Doctoral Study 


United Educators, Inc., has established 
a graduate fellowship for doctoral study 
in elementary education at the School of 
Education of Northwestern University. It 
allocates a $2400 grant for the academic 
year and $600 for the summer session for 
a teacher or principal Requirements are 
at least two years of elementary teaching 
experience and an interest in the use and 
preparation of encyclopedia and resource 
material to improve classroom instruction. 
Write to Dr. E. T. McSwain, Dean, School 
of Education, Northwestern University, 
Evanston. 


School Architecture Awards 


In the eighth annual Competition for 
Better School Design, sponsored by The 
School Executive and Educational Business 
magazines, two Chicago architectural firms 
won top awards for the design of school 
and college buildings constructed in whole 
or in part during 1958. ;They are Perkins 
and Will and Ryder and Link, for a high 
school in Schenectady, N. Y., and Skid- 
more, Owings, and Merrill, for Gompers 
Junior High School in Joliet. 

By calling attention to new 
which are judged to be outstanding in 
meeting today’s needs of communities and 
educational programs, it is hoped to stimu- 
late a rise in the quality of educational 
architecture. 


designs 


Science Teacher Awards 

Some $13,500 in 
amount given last year—will be offered to 
science teachers this year in the expanded 
Science Teacher Achievement Recognition 
awards program, sponsored by the Na- 
Association The 


awards—double_ the 


tional Science Teachers 
awards, conducted under a grant from the 
National Cancer Institute, are designed to 
improve the teaching of science and in turn 
to interest students in the study 
tific subjects. This year the 
courages joint teacher-scientist entries 

The awards will be 
teachers for reports of effective 
in science teaching, submitted with details 
on how the ideas have been carried out 
The top award will be $1000, followed by 


of scien- 
contest en- 
made to science 
practices 


10 awards of $500, 20 of $250, and 25 of 
$100, all accompanied by bronze medal- 
lions and school plaques. Competition is 
open to all science teachers and will close 
Dec. 15, 1959. Those wishing further in- 
formation and entry blanks can write to 
NSTA headquarters, 1201 16th Street NW, 
Washington 6, D.C. 


‘Gifted Under-Achievers' 


A project concerned with group coun- 
“gifted under-achievers” will be 
University of Illinois with 
from the US Office 
The pupils concerned will 


seling of 
conducted at the 
a grant of $24,593 
of Education 
be those who score in the top 10 percent 
mental tests, but 
academic falls significantly 
their expected performance level 
The problem is to find out how much 
they may be aided through counseling in 
groups, rather than 
establish what counseling procedures will 


of their class in whose 


record below 


individually, and to 


be most successful 


More Honors for TV Course 


The first annual Industry-Education 
Award of the National Teachers 
Association was presented to the National 
Broadcasting Co. for _ its Continental 
atomic-age 
fitting tribute to 


resourcefulness in 


Sclenct 


Classroom” course in »yhysics 
The award 
NBC's 
making educational T\ 


” was presented it the Busi 


made as a 
initiative and 


come of age trom 


coast to coast 


ness-Industry Luncheon, a major event at 





North American continent. 


See the Midnight Sun, USA. 


See exotic flowers. 





in the 


Visit Dawson, in the fabled Yukon, scene of the 1898 Gold Rush. 
Visit a Royal Canadian Mounted Police outpost. 

. Actually pan for gold YOURSELF. 

. Two glorious days drifting down the Yukon River in sturdy U.S. Navy 12-seater rafts. 

. Two nights in the National Park Lodge, at the foot of majestic 20,000 ft. Mt. McKinley—highest mountain on the 


ONLY $649.00 roundtrip from Seattle 


For further information and free illustrated brochure, write to 


LANSEAIR Travel Service, Inc. 
1026 17th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


ALASKA-YUKON 


FABULOUS 2 WEEK HOLIDAY 


LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN-—USA 


This is the outstanding over-all Tour of Alaska. Here are the exclusive tour features. 


. Visit the unspoiled Eskimo village of Unalakleet; see ceremonial Eskimo dances—fantastic kayak canoe exhibitions. 


From Nome, visit the King Island Eskimos and watch them carving curios trom walrus ivory. 
- Sail down the Tanana River on the sternwheeler “Discovery”. 
. See Alaska’s big game—Grizzly Bear, Moose, Caribou, etc. 
. Overnight in a resort hotel in the shadow of the Arctic Circle and swim in natural hot springs swimming pools. 











the annual NSTA convention held in 
Atlantic City, N. J., in April. 

The course was given a special citation 
by the Detroit Advisory Council on Educa- 
tional Television and Radio for “its unique 
contribution to the field of educational 
television as the first instructional TV series 
to be presented on a nationwide basis.” 

A George Foster Peabody Award was 
presented to the program for its “out- 
standing contribution to American educa- 
tion.” Accepting the award for NBC, 
Robert W. Sarnoff, chairman of the board, 
said “this program has created a new use 
for the mass medium of commercial tele- 
vision—at a time when some people would 
have us believe that progress in television 
is all behind us.” The award is adminis- 
tered by the University of Georgia School 
of Journalism. 

Arthur S. Flemming—US secretary of 
health, education, and welfare—cited the 
program “for the immediate contribution 
it makes to American education and for 
the larger possibilities it suggests for the 
use of television as an effective educa- 
tional medium.” 


Studies Enzyme Production 


Nearly $40,000 was given to Dr. Frank 
Finamore, of the physiology department at 
Southern Illinois University, by the US 
Public Health Service. He is seeking to 
determine how enzymes are produced in 
the cell and believes that the study of cell 
chemistry will eventually give the answer 
to such problems as effective cancer treat- 
ment. 


SUMMER STUDY 
'Individualizing Reading’ 

A workshop conference on Individualiz- 
ing Reading Instruction will be offered at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
July 20 to 31. It may be taken for two 
credits at regular tuition rate or without 
credit upon payment of a $60 fee. The 
conference is designed for professional 
workers from grade one through junior 
high school. There will be consideration of 
classroom organization and materials, for 
individualizing reading instruction, as well 
as skill development, diagnosis, and evalu- 
ation. For details, write to Dr. Leland B. 
Jacobs, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27. 


Workshops at SIU 


A one-week workshop in the teaching of 
high-school literature will be conducted at 
Southern Illinois University June 22 to 26. 
It will be open for both graduate and 
undergraduate credit. The instructor is 
John C. Gerber, English professor from 
State University of Iowa. 

Elementary teachers with one year or 
more of college French, German, or Span- 
ish and high-school language teachers who 
are interested in teaching language to 
grade-school children are eligible to attend 
the sixth annual Foreign Language Ele- 
mentary School Workshop, to be held June 
15 to July 10. Four hours of credit are 
offered. Classes will include oral drill, 
discussion of methods and learning prob- 
lems, observation of pilot classes, practice 
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increase skills! save time! 


INDEPENDENT, INEXPENSIVE, TEXT-WORKBOOKS 





observing. 


Grades 3-8 


TITLE 


Combining instructional materials of a text with skills devel- 
opment exercises of a superior workbook. 


NEW ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH, Grades 2-8 


A complete English program—speaking, writing, listening, 


ARITHMETIC READINESS, Grades | and 2 


Scientifically prepared number work for beginners. 


LENNES ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC, Grades 3-8 


A complete Arithmetic program with standardized tests. 


ESSENTIAL DRILL AND PRACTICE IN ARITHMETIC, 


—Independent workbooks with standardized tests. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Please send the following materials for evaluation: 


RIVER FOREST, ILLINOIS 
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with special materials. For information 
write to Dr. Hellmut Hartwig, FLES 
Workshop Director, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Carbondale. 

A three-weeks workshop in inter-group 
relations will be sponsored by SIU and 
the National Conference for Christians and 
Jews. Three quarter hours of college credit 
will be given. It will be held June 15 to 
26 at SIU’s East St. Louis Residence 
Center. 


To Study Human Relations 


Educators from all levels will study the 
laboratory method of human relations 
training developed by the National Train- 
ing Laboratories. At Gould Academy in 
Bethel, Maine, July 19 to Aug. 7, the 
educators will study their own laboratory 
experiences as examples of group develop- 
ment, carry on self-directed experiments, 
and evaluate findings for the best possible 
use in their own school systems. They can 
participate as individuals or on teams. This 
will be the first time that NTL has offered 
its unique program exclusively to educators. 

Three units of college credit, graduate 
or undergraduate, will be granted by the 
University of Maine and may be arranged 
with other schools. Information is avail- 
able from NTL at 1201 16th Street NW, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


‘Foundations of Reading’ 


The 1959 annual Laboratory-Demon- 
stration Workshop at the Betts Reading 
Clinic will be July 20 to 31. Activities 
developed around the theme, “Foundations 
of Reading Instruction,” will be conducted 
by Dr. Emmett A. Betts and Carolyn M. 
Welch. For more information write to 
Registrar, The Betts Reading Clinic, Haver- 


| ford, Pa. 


| Conservation Education Lab 


Three weeks of outdoor educational ex- 
perience is offered to elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers and administrators in a 
conservation education laboratory at Penn- 
sylvania State University. Sessions will be 
June 29 to July 17 and July 20 to Aug. 7. 

Areas of emphasis include soil, water, 
forests, wildlife, and mineral conservation. 
The program will concern teaching meth- 
ods, use of resources, and school and 
community conservation education projects. 
Three graduate or undergraduate credits 
will be offered. The general fee is $45. 
For more information write to Dr. H. C. 
Kranzer, Room 311, Burrowes Building, 
The Pennsylvania State University, Univer- 
sity Park, Pa. 


Summer Courses on Girls’ PE 


During the past year approximately 149 
women teachers were granted temporary 
approvals to teach girls’ physical educa- 
tion. This summer three teacher-education 
institutions will offer short-term courses 
for those assigned to teach physical edu- 
cation without adequate undergraduate 
preparation. 

The department of physical education 
for women at the University of Illinois 
will offer “Secondary School Program in 
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Physical Education for Girls” June 15 to 
July 10. The course will include curricu- 
lum -and program planning, teaching of 
selected activities, and source material and 
will carry four hours of credit. The tui- 
tion cost for Illinois residents is $37.50. For 
further details write to the department. 
Southern Illinois University will offer 
a workshop, “Teaching Physical Education 
to Junior and Senior High-School Girls,” 
June 22 to July 17, covering the same sub- 
It will carry four quarter 
hours credit. For more information write 
Dr. Dorothy Davies, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Physical Education for Women, 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale. 
Illinois State Normal University’s depart- 
ment of health and physical education for 
women will offer “Methods and Materials 
in Physical Education Activities” June 29 
to July 17. It is designed for the secondary 
teacher, non-specialist in physical educa- 
tion, who is expected to assume responsi- 
bilities for girls’ physical education classes, 
intramurals, and other school recreation. 
Activities will be selected according to the 
needs of those enrolled in the course. For 
additional information, write Dr. Francis 
Brown, Director of Extension 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal. 


jects as above. 


Services, 


Aviation Education Workshops 


In cooperation with the Civil Air Patrol 
and the state de partment of aeronautics, 
two Illinois will offer aviation 
education workshops this summer. Some 
scholarships are offered by CAP 

Three hours of graduate or 
graduate credit will be given at Northern 
Illinois University for a session June 29 to 
July 17; it is for teachers and administra- 
tors, as well as CAP leaders and college 
students. The cost is $93. Director is Dr. 
B. Ross Guest, department of earth science 

At National College of Education, in 
Evanston, the workshop will be mainly for 
teachers; _it offers two credits 
costs $70. (Breakfasts are the only 
included.) The dates are Aug. 3 
Nelson Lowry will direct the 


ce lleges 


under- 


elementary 
and 
meals 
to 14. Dr. 


session. 


Conference on Administration 


Three hours of graduate credit will be 
given for the 17th annual summer confer- 
ence for elementary school principals to 
be held on the campus of Michigan State 
University at East Lansing. The theme of 
the workshop, to be held July 6 to 17, will 
be “Administrative Leadership for the 
Changing School Program.” Joint spon- 
sors of the conference are the Department 
of Elementary School Principals of the 
NEA, the Michigan Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, and the MSU 
College of Education. 

The daily program during the workshop 
will include a general session, a discussion 
session, and a seminar meeting. Each par- 
ticipant will choose from among 12 semi- 
nar topics—on leadership, evaluation, and 
various basic issues in education. 

The total cost of the program is $128. 
For additional information, write to DESP 
at 1201 16th Street NW, Washington 6, 
D. C., or the dean of the College of Edu- 
cation at MSU. 
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You'll see more, relax more on a 
Canadian Pacific vacation 


You'll never forget your 2,881-mile trip 
along the Banff-Lake Louise route aboard 
“The Canadian,” Canada’s only stainless- 
steel scenic-domed streamliner. From 
high up in the Scenic Domes, youl! thrill 
to the breath-taking view of the snow 
capped peaks and timbered trails of the 
majestic Canadian Rockies. 

And aboard “The Canadian, 
find accommodations superb, the service 
unsurpassed. Choice but inexpensive 
meals are served in the Skyline Coffee 
Shop, the finest cuisine in the Deluxe 


you ll 


Coach seats are re- 
You ma 


Dining Room Car 
served at no extra cost also 
travel tourist or first class 

In daily service throughout the year, 
The Canadian” links Montreal and 
Toronto in the East with Vancouver in 
the West. The world’s longest, smoothest, 
scenic-dome ride! For full information 
see your local travel agent or: 


581 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Pleze 9-4433 
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Marking 


Marking papers with 


RUBBER-STAMP ILLUSTRATIONS 





e@ makes corrected papers interesting to children 


@ encourages pride and desire for improvement 
ery Good ® saves time, simplifies teachers’ comments 


Careless 


chorocter building. 





PICTURE-LANGUAGE expresses criticism 
brings pupil ond teacher closer 


" 
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n the desire for 


Dozens of schools hove proved the practice 


STAMP SETS 


ea TA 
for 10 Days FREE! 


After 10 days send $4.50 for 
complete set including 6 
illustrated Stamps, Ink Pod 
end Desk-Top Stamp Display 
Rack. Or Return Set if not 
fully satisfied! 


Nome 


City 
Schoo 


Prove their 


helpfulness in your 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED S 
SEND COUPON NOW SV 


ZY SUMMIT-INDUSTRIES 
f 7 | 


O BOX 60 . Hiah d Park 


SEND SET OF 6 RUBBER STAMPS, INK 
PAD, DESK RACK FOR FREE TRIAL. 


1 will remit $4.50 in 10 days or return the set 


Address 





HELPS FOR TEACHERS 
Post-High Technician Training 


Educators who are considering plans for 
training technicians, with the help pro- 
vided by the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958, will find many of their ques- 
tions answered in the April special issue 
of School Shop magazine, devoted to “The 
Technician and Industrial Education.” It 
presents the kinds of training offered; types 
of institutions offering them in various 
parts of the country; how technician train- 
ing differs from industrial education, engi- 
and other courses; how to plan 

and the future of technician 


neering, 
facilities; 
training 
_ 
this special issue 


“THAT'S FINAL uf - 


will be particularly 


In France... 


helpful to educators concerned with post- 
high-school technician training. Copies 
are available at 50 cents each from the 
Circulation Department, School Shop, 330 
Thompson Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Free Film About Milk 


An award-winning film encouraging spe- 
cial school milk programs is offered for 
student, teacher, and parent groups. “More 
Milk for Danny” is in sound and color and 
describes the efforts of a father in arous- 
ing his community to establish a 
milk program. The importance of milk for 
young people and adults is explained. To 
borrow the film, write to the New Holland 
Co., New Holland, Pa 


school 
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WE'LL GO BY TRAIN!” 
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the train is the way to really 


see—and get to know—the intriguing cities, 
the memorable villages, the historic 
countryside, the picturesque out-of-the-way places 
.. Speedy, Prompt, Comfortable, Companionable! 


Go by Train... 


...and For your Greatest 
Convenience use the new 


you'll enjoy it! 


Eunaitpass 


—A single all-inclusive ticket good for 2 months of 
unlimited travel in France and 12 other European 


- Adults $125. 


countries . . 


For actual tickets and reservations before you 


home — see your Travel Agent. 


323 Geary St Street. San Francisco, Cal. @ 1231 St. Catherine St.. 


leave 


W., Montreal, P oO. 


FRENCH N NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE.,N.Y. Dept. I-4 


Please send me 
OC Miustrated booklet 
“FRANCE” 


CD Information on 
“EURAILPASS” 
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new s.s. AQUARAMA 


Low auto-passenger rates. Ocean Liner comfort — 
) beautiful lounges, spacious decks, good food and 
drinks, dancing and entertainment. Supervised chil- 
dren’s playroom. (Food, refreshment only additional 
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SHORT - CUT across Lake Erie 4 


* <a 
TRAVEL ELEGANTLY—TRAVEL AQUARAMA 
1959 Season—June 25—Sept. 77 


For illustrated folder write 
Michigan-Ohio Navigation 
Company, Dept. ST5, 1841 
National Bank Bidg., Detroit 
TICKET OFFICES & DOCKS: : 
Detroit—Foot of W. Grand = 


Blvd. } 
. Third : 


Cleveland—Foot of W 


College Entrance Problems 


The College Entrance Examination 
Board announced decisions on two 
courses of action in response to concerns 
expressed by schools sal colleges over the 


problems of college admis- 


has 


rapidly growing 
sion 

\ new test, to be known 
nary Scholastic Aptitude 
designed to assist schools in 


as the Prelimi- 
Test, been 
advising their 


has 


college-preparatory students early in the 
junior year. It will be nationwide 
in October at every wishing to 
obtain for these juniors information which 
will provide 1) of their per- 
formance in the on the Scho- 
lastic Aptitude for college 
and indication 


given 


SC hool 


forecast 
year 
taken 
advance 


senior 
Test, 
admission, 2) an 
of their college capability. 

The test will open to 
who hope to qualify for scholarship pro- 
grams conducted by societies, 
etc. In 1958 more than 1600 scholarships 
were awarded to seniors taking the College 
Board’s Scholarship Qualifying Test, which 
discontinued this year in favor of 
Scholastic Aptitude Test 
participating scholarship 


also be seniors 


busine sses, 


will be 
the 
Information 
sponsors will be sent to schools this spring 
and in the fall 

The board has created a permanent com- 
mittee on entrance procedures which will 
study problems in that area and propose 
This complex situation involves 
as the who 


Preliminary 


on 


solutions 
factors 
wish to go to college, 
resulting from uncertainties 
and the growing diversity 


sions methods 


such growing number 


confusions and costs 
about 


ot 


admis- 
sion, admis- 


and SC hedules. 


New Films Available 


“Living in the Soviet Union 
a new set of seven color filmstrips de- 


Today” is 
signed for grades six and up. This social 
studies series was developed from more 
than 3000 color photographs taken during 
recent tours by 12 Americans; among them 
was Murray Lincoln Miller of Illinois State 
Normal University, who coordinated the 
project. The filmstrips highlight four Rus- 
sian cities and such phases of Soviet life 
resources, agri- 


Questions for 


as schools, stores, natural 
and transportation 
appear at the 


costs $6.50: 


culture 
end of each 
the set is 
information write to 
1345 Diver- 


f lass disc ussion 
filmstrip. Each title 
$39.75 For more 
Society for Visual Education 
Parkway, Chicago 14. 
4 history of the American road from its 
beginnings, analysis of its “cur- 
chaotic state,” and a_ breathtaking 
of its future are portrayed in a 29- 
minute Technicolor film by Walt Disney 
“Magic Highway, USA” includes sections 
of rare film dating back to the turn of the 
century well animation sequences 
depicting possible future highway devel- 
opments (such as radiant heating, air con- 
ditioning, colored traffic lanes). The film 
is rented for $10 a day; long-term leases 
can be arranged. Write to Walt Disney 
Productions, 16mm Film Division, 500 
South Buena Vista Avenue, Burbank, Calif. 
“Fast Is Not a Ladybug” is an unusual 
film about the meaning of fast and slow, 
designed for kindergarten and primary 
It could be used in connection with 


sey 


crude and 
rent 


view 


as as 


use. 
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social studies, language arts, creative arts, 
and arithmetic. It sells for $55 in black 
and white or $110 in color. For a preview 
print, write Film Associates of California, 
10521 Santa Monica Boulevard, Los An- 
geles 25. 


Film About Films 


The role of audio-visual materials in 
today’s elementary and secondary educa- 
tion is outlined for laymen and educators 
in a new Eastman Kodak film, “Pictures 
. Teach at Penfield.” It focuses on the Pen- 
feld, N.Y., school district, where films, 
slides, and filmstrips are integral parts of 
every curriculum. The lively interest and 
sense of participation which a student 
gains from me. Sees resources are 
demonstrated through the reactions of a 
brother and sister to learning by film. The 
19-minute film is available on free loan 
from the Audio-Visual Service, Eastman 


Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Film Catalogs Offered 


Films on chemistry and the chemical 
industry are described in a catalog being 
offered by the Manufacturing Chemists 
Association, 1825 Connecticut Avenue NW, 
Washington 9, D. C. The 155 titles are 
listed in 10 categories. In addition, the 
booklet lists firms which maintain medical 
and surgical film libraries. 

A catalog of films produced or spon- 
sored by the pharmaceutical industry is 
being distributed to schools and other 
interested groups. , Listings of the films, 
which are offered for free loan, include 
time, subject, and suitable audience. Write 
to Health News Institute, 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, for copies of the 
catalog. 

A free catalog of instructional films is 
available from United World Films, 1445 
Park Avenue, New York 29. Among films 
included are two new groups for the social 
studies in the series, “The Way We Live,” 
and a group of Shakespearean plays per- 
formed by the Old Vic company. 


AND SO FORTH .. 
New Projects Under NDEA 


Late developments under provisions of 
the National Defense Education Act in- 
clude the selection, by US: Commissioner 
of Education Lawrence G. Derthick, of the 
most critically needed foreign languages 
for study at language centers to be estab- 
lished at institutions of higher education 
with federal funds. The languages are 
Arabic, Chinese, Hindustani, Japanese, 
Portuguese, and Russian; selections were 
made on the basis of a study conducted 
for the US Office of Education by the 
American Council of Learned Societies. 
These six languages are spoken by more 
than one billion people, or about 35 per- 
cent of the world’s population, yet very 
few people in the United States have 
studied any of them. 

Another development is the approval of 
15 research projects on new educational 
media and techniques. A total of 205 pro- 
posals for such projects was received by 


the Office of Education. 
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Language Teachers Scarce 


Action to overcome a rapidly develop- 
ing shortage of foreign-language teachers 
is urgently needed to prevent dropping 
of these subjects from the curriculum in 
many schools. A study at the University 
of Illinois indicates that requests for teach- 
ers of foreign languages last year totaled 
10 times the number of seniors graduating 
in these areas. The Office of Teacher 
Placement reports that the ratio of openings 
to applicants will be even larger this year. 

Spanish, which entered the high-school 
curriculum most recently, is in the best 
»osition. Fewer and fewer teachers are 
ome prepared in French and German, en- 
rollments at Illinois show. Latin, once the 
most favored language, will be the first to 
disappear for lack of teachers unless those 
now in the field can recruit in the next 
few years the replacements which will be 
needed as older teachers retire. Average 
age of Latin teachers is estimated as be- 
tween 50 and 60 years at present. Since 
1942-43 no more than two Latin teachers 
have been graduated in any year; this year 
there is not one. 

Possibility of extending language teach- 
ing into the elementary schools now being 
discussed must be limited by the number 
of teachers available. Unless many more 
enter this teaching area than have done 
so in the past 20 years, shortages can only 
grow more and more acute. 


ICPT Urges More School Aid 


Delegates to the 57th convention of the 
Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
meeting April 16 to 18 in Chicago, voted 
to support HB 121, with an amendment 
to increase the foundation level from $245 
as provided in the bill to $262 per ADA 
pupil—and urgently requested Governor 
Stratton and all members of the legislature 
to do so. 

The convention also reaffirmed the 
ICPT’s support of the principle of a state 
income tax and called on the governor and 
the legislature to make adequate funds 
available for schools, including the use of 
a state income tax, if and when necessary, 
for the securing of such funds. 

Other action taken by the delegates in- 
cluded support of legislation to establish 
an slacted lay state board of education 
and support of HB 57 and HB 58—clarify- 
ing the status of children requiring special 
education and providing an appropriation 
of $150,000 for a pilot study of gifted 
children, respectively. 


Scholarships for Vietnamese 


To help Vietnamese students further 
their education in the United States, a 
new scholarship fund has been established 
by the American Friends of Vietnam. It 
will be administered by the Institute of 
International Education. The fund will 
make grants to students whose studies in 
this country promise to contribute to the 
welfare and development of Vietnam. 
AFV is a private, non-profit organization, 
founded in 1956 to promote friendly rela- 
tions between the US and Vietnam. It has 
made grants to Vietnamese universities and 
gifts of clothing and supplies to the Viet- 
namese people. 


TRANSGOCEAN 


Group tours to 
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Fly in spacious Boeing 377's ... enjoy the 
tropical beauty of Hawaii—or the exotic 
mystery of the Orient. 

send coupon below to discover how 


easily you can have the trip of a 
dream. 


FREE FARE 


For Tour Conductor 


You can bring new excitement, new fun 
into your group. Free transportation for 
any group member who organizes and 
conducts a group of 15 or more persons on 
a holiday to Hawaii or the Orient—we'll 
help you. 


Now, low air fare to 
Hawaii, $166.50 
Hong Kong,* $498.18 


fores tourist class one-way on a round trip plus tax from 
Chicago 


*via connecting corrier ot Okinowo 


send this coupon today 


Transocean Air Lines 


Suite 1402, 7 West Madison Street 


Please send me information on 
tour to Hawaii or the Orient 





NOW IN THOUSANDS 
OF CLASSROOMS! 
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RATEOMETER 


Tops the list of America’s 
Reading Learning Aids because 
of its proven performance 


If’S VERSATILE . . . fits into any reading improve- 
ment program. 
it’S ACCURATE ... Lifetime electric motor pro- 
vides clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 
STUDENT CENTERED . . . requires minimum assist- 
ance. Students master its use in minutes. 
EASY ON BUDGET* ... Actual classroom experi- 
ence over a 5-year period shows that costs run as 
low as 37c per pupil. 
“Pupils love working with them" 

= "*... “‘more convenient” . . « 
“so quiet” . . . “flexible and adaptable”’ “rate 
increase 70 to 300%.”"" 

Compicte with manual, carry-case, $35 

5 to 9 units, ea. $31.50 «© 10 or more, ea. $29.75 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
Send orders to 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 

Dept. 1&95 523 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5 

Factory: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 


SIMPLE EFFECTIVE DURABLE 


IN ILLINOIS... 


30,000 high school students are 
assessing their educational growth. 
with ITED 


(The lowa Tests of 
Educational Development) 








ITED helps high schools (and one 
million students) throughout the na- 
tion achieve MAXIMUM educational 
results. ss 


Nine objective tests measure . . . 
evaluate . . . identify . . . predict 


ITED—a sound basis for 
adapting instruction to individual 
needs — raising the level of school 
curriculum — _ correcting ~ student 
deficiencies. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION on the 
ITED program, contact your Illi- 
nois representative .. . 


Charles C. Parriott 
994 Greenview Ave. 
Des Plaines, Illinois 
VA. 4-7705 
(Chicago area) 


Dave C. Tripp 
1206 S. Seventh St. 
Springfield, Illinois 
4-6253 


Science Research 


AOD Associates, Inc. 


57 W. Grand Avenue Chicago 10,. Ill. 











First NDEA Appropriation 


An initial appropriation of $589,809 of 
federal funds is available to Illinois public 
schools for improvement of instruction in 
science, mathematics, and foreign lan- 
guages. 

George T. Wilkins, state superintendent 
of public instruction, has announced estab- 
lishment of supervisory and consultative 
services to administer the federal-local pro- 
gram for all schools from kindergarten 
through junior college as the first step in 
a four-year program. The “starter” appro- 
priation made by Congress under the 
National Defense Education Act will be 
matched by local school district funds. 
Mr. Wilkins said the current appropriation 
will not be used for private schools; such 
institutions must apply directly to the US 
Office of Education for laboratory and 
classroom equipment. , 

Local school districts will have an oppor- 
tunity to submit a plan to Mr. Wilkins’ 
office for acquisition of equipment and 
“minor remodeling” to be used in the 
teaching of each subject. 

The state school officer pointed out the 
federal program is an assistance project 
of a temporary nature. Congress is ex- 
pected to make annual appropriations in 
areas of education where rok are most 
pressing. Officials of local school districts 
should contact county superintendents for 
necessary information and _ application 
forms. 


Student Loan Money Arrives 


Southern Illinois University has _re- 
ceived its first allotment of federal funds 
under the National Defense Student Loan 
Program. The funds will be used for loans 
to needy students who are in good stand- 
ing. No student may borrow more than 
$1000 over a one-year period. They will 
be charged 3-percent interest on the un- 
oaid balance, beginning one year after 
ont school, and up to 11 years to repay 
their loans. Applications will be accepted 
at the SIU Student Financial Assistance 
Center. 


DKG Award for Writers 


The eighth Educator’s Award of $1000, 
granted biennially by The Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society for outstanding books in 
education, will be presented at the DKG 
convention in August, 1960. Books must 
be submitted not later than May 1, 1960. 
They should be of national interest and 
about basic educational issues. For a list 
of rules, write to the society at 416 West 
12th Street, Austin 1, Texas 


What Teens Want in Education 


is the current 
what else do 
about not 


“More science and math!” 
cry in high schools, but 
teen-agers themselves worry 
knowing? 

Economics and current affairs. Five out 
of six of America’s high-schoolers feel 
they don’t know enough about these sub- 
jects and want to learn more. These are 
among the latest findings of the Institute 
of Student Opinion, sponsored by Scholas- 
tic Magazines, Inc. 

Nearly half the 12,924 teen-agers polled 


admit they could be doing better work in 
all of their school courses. But whether 
they're willing to study harder is some- 
thing else. About half the teen-agers feel 
the time they now spend on homework is 
“just right”; another 24 percent express 
a positive reluctance to doing any more 
homework. Apparently they will need to 
be better motivated. 


Knox Students Choose Teaching 


The teaching profession is favored today 
by Knox College students above all voca- 
tions. Surveys to establish the ranking of 
occupational intersts have been made on 
the campus at two-year intervals since 
1954. Undergraduate opinion toward edu- 
cational careers has improved the past 
four years at Knox by 76.8 percent. 

Homemaking ranked second in the first 
survey, but it has now dropped to 27th 
in interest. Mathematics has skyrocketed 
from 23rd place in 1954 to second place 
today. Chemistry has climbed from 13th 
to fifth; biology from 16th to eighth; 
physics from 24th to seventh; the profes- 
sion of medicine from 22nd to 12th. 


NIU Entertains Alumni 


Alumni Day was something new at 
Northern Illinois University this year, and 
the Alumni Association expressed the hope 
that it “will be the first in a long history 
of spring homecomings.” Scheduled were 
tours of the campus and of the newer 
buildings, social! events, and a discussion 
workshop covering such items as plans for 
the campus and improvement of alumni 
association activities. Campus organizations 
held open houses and teas. 


Free Magazine on Florida 


The summer edition of Florida Vacation, 
to be published in May, is being offered 
free to educators and professional people. 
The magazine, second issue of a new pub- 
lication, will give tips on how to get the 
most for vacation dollars, through high- 
lighting the accommodations offering spe- 
for summer visitors. Places of 
interest, Florida fashion news, entertain- 
ment, and gourmet values will be de- 
scribed. Up-to-date real estate listings and 
prices will also be featured. 

Copies can be obtained from Vacation 
Publications, Inc., 656 West Washington 
Boulevard, Chicago 6. 


cial rates 


To Revise Children's TV 


A major program of research and experi- 
mentation aimed at bringing about a break- 
through in educational TV programming 
for children has been planned by the 
National Educational Television and Radio 
Center. 

The project, to cost about $250,000, 
calls for development of 105 15-minute 
programs during 1959 on an experimental 
basis. 

Programs would be content-oriented, as 
opposed to the pattern of focusing on 
talent and gimmicks. The project would 
be aimed at the seven-to-l2-yvear age 
group. The programs will be developed 
with the guidance of experts 


Education 








Ask Funds for Adult Education 

Participants in the Second National In- 
stitute for State Directors of General Adult 
Education passed a resolution recommend- 
ing that federal funds be granted to states 
for expanding and improving adult educa- 
tional programs. Delegates to the March 
meeting, sponsored by the National Asso- 
ciation of Public School Adult Educators, 
made detailed plans for adult education in 
the coming year and continued their own 
liberal education with a view to building 
strong liberal programs for adults in the 
public schools. ; 

At the closing meeting Robert J. 
Blakely, vice-president of the Fund for 
Adult Education, stressed the need for all 
voting citizens in a democracy to partici- 
pate in an educated way in the governing 
of their public educational systems; he 
emphasized the obligation of the public 
schools to educate them in this respect. 


Children's ‘Chatter’ Analyzed 


Are grade-school textbooks keeping up 
with the language children are learning 
from radio, television, and books they read 
at home? 

A team of Indiana University research- 
ers, directed by Prof. Ruth C. Strickland 
of the School of Education, is recording 
the uninhibited chatter of children aged six 
to 12 in order to discover the extent of the 
influence of these media on children’s use 
of language and their comprehension. In 
addition to listening to their talk, Pro- 
fessor Strickland will analyze the relation- 
ship of their speech to their reading ability 
and determine if the specially controlled 
and selected vocabularies of their textbooks 
keep pace. 

Between 600 and 1000 children are be- 
ing used in the study, which is being 
conducted through a_ three-year study 
grant from the Cooperative Research Pro- 
gram of the US Office of Education. 


WIU Studies Goals 


A Conference on Academic Goals and 
Policies was held at Western Illinois Uni- 
versity on Mar. 26. Conference partici- 
pants included the entire faculty, 40 honor 
students, and 60 alumni and school admin- 
istrators. It was the first step in a re- 
evaluation of aims and purposes since 
Western achieved university status. 

Dr. Philip Phenix, dean of Carleton 
College, opened the conference with a 
speech on “Teacher Education and the 
integrity of Culture.” This was followed 
by 24 discussion groups on eight topics 
such as climate for academic learning, re- 
lationship of the academic program to the 
engin tein program, provisions for the 
academically gifted student, and improve- 
ment of teaching. 


Who's Worried? 


Here are some complaints about schools 
published in a recent education magazine: 
19th-century physics is still taught in our 
high schools; we teach such subjects as 
math from outdated textbooks; high-school 
graduates can’t read, write, or spell prop- 
erly. 

Sound familiar? Well, these complaints 
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are about Soviet schools, and they appear 
in a Russian magazine called Soviet Educa- 
tion. They are reprinted in the March issue 
of the NEA Journal. Reporting on Russia's 
evaluation of its school system, the article 
shows that some of the Soviet features 
most praised by Americans are not what 
they're cracked up to be. Russians criticize 
their own schools for failing to make aca- 
demic subjects practical, for lack of life- 
adjustment training, and for overworking 
students. 

Here’s what the Russians propose for a 
model school building: It would house 600 
pupils and feature lighting, 
swimming pool, visual-aid 
rooms, youth organization rooms, book 
stores, doctors’ and dentists’ offices, etc. 


fluorescent 


radio room, 


Public Support of Education 


The Advertising Council, national pub- 
lic service organization, has announced 
that it is seriously considering conducting 
a nationwide campaign to help accelerate 
public appreciation of learning; scientific 
and liberal arts education; and, in general 
the “pursuit of excellence.” The council 
has observed concern about education by 
the public, government officials, and ad- 
vertising people. 

It is hoped that other national organiza- 
tions or foundations will join with appro- 
priate government agencies to sponsor and 
finance projects which will 
criteria of the council's public policy com- 
mittee and the approval of various learned 
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AUTO-TOURIST SHORTCUT 


‘ ACROSS LAKE MICHIGAN 


é MILWAUKEE, WIS.— MUSKEGON, MICH. 


‘ 3.3. MiLwAvKES CLAPPER 


Save 240 Miles of Driving on Congested Highways 


. Comfortable pedrooms. Luxurious lounges. Spacious decks. 
Children’s playroom. Fine food and refreshments at reasonable prices. 
‘ Entertainment. Daily sailings East and West. For illustrated folder 
write Wisconsin & Michigan Steamship Company, 

Dept. ST-59, Milwaukee, Wis. 


TICKET OFFICES & DOCKS: 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


City Passenger Pier—Lake Front, 


Wisconsin Ave.—BR 1-7905 


Muskegon, Mich.—‘The Mart’’-2-2665 





The time 
to begin using 
a College 
Dictionary 
-is in 
High School! 


@ MORE ENTRIES (142,000) 
@ MORE EXAMPLES OF USAGE 
@ MORE IDIOMATIC EXPRESSIONS 
@ MORE AND FULLER ETYMOLOGIES 
@ MORE AND FULLER SYNONYMIES 
@ MOST UP-TO-DATE 
Officially approved at more 
than 1,000 colleges and universities 
Write Dept. 0-6 for free dictionary guide 


The V/orld Publishing Company 
2231 West 110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


COMPLETE 
LINE OF CRAFTS 


¢ MOSAICS 


© COPPER 
ENAMELING 


© METAL 
STAMPING 


© BASKETRY 


e METAL ETCHING 
& ENGRAVING 


© COPPER 
TOOLING 


And Many Others 
Plus Books 
and Instructions 


FOR FREE CATALOG 
ASK ABOUT OUR FREE 


ND 
CRAFT MOVIES 4 
BI-MONTHLY CRAFT MAGAZINE 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 
Dept. TM-1 


83 West Van Buren Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


| as original material. 


societies and other appropriate 
Once a campaign is accepted by the coun- 
cil, a volunteer advertising agency con- 
tributes its services; and news- 
papers, magazines, radio and_ television 
stations and networks, and the outdoor and 
transportation advertising companies are 
asked to cooperate in carrying the mes- 
sages to the public. Advertising materials— 
such as newspaper mats, posters, television 
films, and booklets—are supplied to coop- 
erating advertisers and media. The cost 
of these materials would run between 
$200,000 and $250,000 for a two-year cam- 


paign 


groups. 


creative 


AACTE Membership Grows 


Four Illinois colleges were among 75 
institutions recently accepted for mem er- 
ship in the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education; they are 
Augustana, Monmouth, Mundelein, and St 
Xavier colleges The total membership, 
486, is highest in the association’s 11-year 


history 


Age Limit Extended in Contest 


A jet trip to Paris 
work of Dior, Balmain, Balenciaga ) 
as Williamsburg, 
Hall are 


Young 


(with a pees at the 
and an 
air trip to places such 
Mt. Vernon, and Independence 
among the prizes in the Singer 
Stylemaker Contest. Known for 
the Singer Teen-Age Dressmaking Contest, 
it has been extended to include more age 
groups. Cash value of prizes is 
$133,000, nearly $50,000 more 
past 

Girls aged 10 through 21 
Other prizes are the newest Singer sewing 
machines and Registration 
for the contest will be accepted from April 
21 through Aug. 1, and projects must be 
completed by Aug. 15. Three age groups 
will compete separately; they are the sub- 
10 through 13; teen 
senior divi- 


years as 


now 
than in the 


are eligible. 


cash awards 


teen division—ages 
division—14 through 17; and 
sion—18 through 21. 

To enter the 
take eight sewing lessons and make a dress 
for herself in her class. Garments will be 
judged at Singer headquarters. Winners 
will be advanced to further competition. 
For the final judging, 15 girls will have 
an exciting stay in New York, where they 
will participate in a fashion show before an 
audience of fashion and sewing experts 

For entry blanks and complete details, 
go to the nearest Singer Sewing Center. 


contest, each girl will 


Distributes New Magazine 

A new 32-page publication—Panorama, 
Teaching Throughout the World—is being 
published by the World Confederation of 


| Organizations of the Teaching Profession. 


It will be issued about four times a year 
in French, English, and Spanish editions; 
it contains articles translated and adapted 
from educational journals of national asso- 
affiliated with WCOTP, as well 


The magazine costs 


ciations 


35 cents for a single copy. For $2 a year, 
subscribers can receive all WCOTP pub- 
lications—the newsletter, reports, theme 
discussions, etc. The new address for 
WCOTP is 1227 16th Street NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Student Council Conference 


Students and faculty members from 10 
schools in Du Page County attended a Stu- 
dent Council Conference at the Hinsdale 
Community House in March. It was spon- 
sored by the Du Page County Junior High 
School Principals Association. After a key- 
note address, students formed 10 groups 
to discuss various phases of leadership. 
Groups dealt with such problems as qualifi- 
cations of a leader, getting 
mittees to function, how schools can train 


good com- 
good leaders, etc. 

A group of foreign students from North 
Central College presented a symposium on 
foreign education. Following the confer- 
ence each group leader prepared a written 
report on the findings of his group. Thes« 
reports were made available to all partici- 
pating schools. 


Study Is on IEA History 


An Illinois principal has completed a 
doctoral study, “The History of the Illi- 
Education Association and Its Influ- 
ence Upon the Development of Public 
Education Within the State.” George 
Propeck, principal of River Forest Junior 
High School, includes 
emphasis upon the association's “purposes 


nos 


says his research 
program, leadership, organization, publica- 
tions, and some of its accomplishments.” 

Mr Propec k, 
IEA Lake Shore Division, will receive his 
Ed. D. in June from Northwestern Univer- 
sity. Material for his 280-page study was 
obtained by availabk 
and consulting with educational leaders in 
the state. 

In a summarizing statement, the 
says, “It is considered significant that most 
of the 
Illinois has paralleled the growth of the 
Illinois Education Association.” 


a past-president of the 


examining records 


author 


progress in public education in 


New Emphasis on Safety 


A new safety and driver education divi- 
sion has been established in the American 
Association for Health, Physical 
tion, and Recreation. Recognizing the need 
for increased teacher effort in the many 
areas of safety in this age of mechaniza- 
in the 
satety, 


Educa- 


tion, the division will stress safety 
school environment, 
driver and traffic safety, safety in physical 


athletics, and 


recreational 
education and home and 
community safety. 

A report of the AAHPER board of direc- 
tors said that “physical educators and 
recreation leaders are directly concerned 
with three of the five principal causes of 
accidents in the school.” 

The association, a 25,000-member de- 
partment of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, also approved a national confer- 
ence in safety and driver education to be 
scheduled next year. In a_ resolution 
AAHPER urged Congress to act favorably 
on the Murray-Metcalf bills to provide 
federal support for school construction and 
teachers salaries. 

The establishment of the Medart Scholar- 
ship in Physical Education was announced. 
The $2000 scholarship will go to outstand- 
ing high-school graduates interested in 
teaching physical education. 
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For Teachers 

The Tape Recorder in the Classroom. Visual 
Instruction Bureau, University of Texas, Austin 
12; 1959. Paper. Illustrated. 67 pages. Price, $2. 

Designed to acquaint the teacher with the use 
of the tape recorder ; guide in selecting a recorder 
and providing and caring for materials, equip- 
ment, and accessories; and suggest classroom 
activities which use the recorder. 

Teacher's Treasury of Stories for Every Oc- 
casion, M. Dale Baughman. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.; 1958. Cloth. 375 pages. 
Price, $4.95. 

More than 2000 anecdotes, verses, quotations, 
ete., are listed under subjects (such as ambition, 
delinquency, sports, etc.) and indexed by authors, 
subjects, and references to names and personali- 
ties. The items are intended for use in speeches 
to all kinds of groups and in the classroom. 


Business Education 

Today’s General Business, William M. Poli- 
shook. Ginn and Co., 205 West Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6: 1959. Cloth. Illustrated. 419 pages. 
Price, $4.20. 

This text for introductory business 
gives information to help boys and girls conduct 
everyday business affairs intelligently and pro- 
vides background for advanced study. Such up- 
to-date innovations as mutual funds and revolv- 
ing credit plans are described. Seven units con- 
cern money and credit, research and records, 
communication, transportation, buying goods and 
services, insurance, business careers. 

Everyday Consumer Business, Wesley E. Scott 
et al. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J.; 
1959. Cloth. Illustrated. 420 pages. Price, $3.76. 

This textbook attempts to help develop right 
attitudes for future “consumers in the American 
democratic system of free enterprise.” It ex- 
plains why we need to understand business tech- 
niques and relationships; earning and managing 
money; getting information and ordering goods 
and services ; finances and insurance. 


courses 


Homemaking 
Young Living. Nanalee Clayton. Chas. A. Ben- 
nett Co., Inc., North Monroe Street, Peoria; 
1959. Cloth. Illustrated. 320 pages. Price, $3.76. 
This pre-high homemaking text is family cen- 
tered. Relationships and management are em- 
phasized. There is one chapter on clothing con- 
struction and one lonz< one on foods. ‘Nutrition, 
planning, and preparation are included.) 
Adventurin~ in Home Living, "ook 2. Hazel 
M. Hatcher and Mildred E. Andrews. D. C. Heath 
and Co., 285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16; 1959. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 501 pages. Price, $4.80. 
Family relationships, selecting and preparing 
foods to meet the family’s needs, carine for the 
sick, planning and maintaining the home and 
the wardrobe, and enjoying young children are 
the sections of this text for high-school age. It 
follows Book 1 by the same name. 


Human Relations 

Behind the Headlines. Anti-Defamation League 
of B'nai B'rith, 515 Madison Avenue, New York 
22: 1959. Paper. 24 Price, 15 cents; 
quantity rates. 

Designed for use with school and community 
groups, this booklet presents “A Program Tech- 
nique for Studying Intergroup Relations.” It 
uses actual news stories about discrimination in 


pages. 


employment, society, housing; violence ; minority 
Then provided are background 
discussion questions, and graded 


group status 
information, 
lists of resource materials. 

Action Patterns in School Desegregation, Her- 
bert Wey and John Corey. Phi Delta Kappa, 
Eighth and Unien, Bloomington, Ind.: 1959. 
Paper. 276 Price, $1.50; free to super- 
intendents. 

This report of Phi Delta Kappa'’s study on de- 
segregation in the South is designed to help edu- 
ecators understand the problems involved and to 
help those who must face the problem in their 
areas. Case histories are used; where possible, 
conclusions and reeommendations are civen. 

A Primer for Parents, Mary Ellen Goodman. 
Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 515 
Madison Avenue, New York 22; 1959. Paper. 
Illustrated. 32 pages. Price, 40 cents. 

This attractive booklet can help develop sound 
attitudes in parents as well as showing ways 
in which a child can be taught to appreciate 
individuals of different color, creed, or national 


pages. 
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origin. It contains several parent-child discus- 
sions which point up questions about prejudice 
which children encounter. 


Industrial Arts 


Industrial Arts for Grades K-6, Car! Gerbracht 
and Robert J. Babcock. The Bruce Publishing Co., 
400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis.; 1959. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 160 pages. Price, $3.50. 

Written for teachers-in-training, classroom 
teachers, and consultants, it aims to encourage 
and assist in using industrial arts activities to 
enrich the general curriculum. Included are sec- 
tions on tools and materials, basic skills, project 
activities, functions of the consultant, and the 
place of industrial arts in the elementary school. 

General Crafts, George A. Willoughby. Chas. 
A. Bennett Co., Inc., 7 North Monroe Street, 
Peoria ; 1959. Cloth. Illustrated. 144 pages. Price, 
$3.80. 

Gives a broad view of many crafts 
ing, plastics, casting, ccramies, wood, metal, 
leather, graphic arts, weavine—for school and 
other craft shops. The first section is on design- 
Each section is followed oy 


clay model- 


ing and planning 
self-check activities. 


Language Arts 

English Language Arts in American High 
Schools, Arno Jewett. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, US Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.; 1959. Paper. 122 pages. Price, 
50 cents. 

Shows trends in the content of English pro- 
grams and details of curriculum study and re- 
vision. There is an “Scope and Se- 
quence Chart.” Lists are 
on English teaching and state and locally pre 
pared curriculum guides and courses of study 

Spelling for You, Hardy R. Finch et al. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. 4 1959 
Cloth. Illustrated. 114 paces. Price, 24 

For junior and senior high students, this clever 


extensive 


included of bulletins 


little book is designed to increase spelling power 
rams or as a basic 


tutoring. It has 73 


It can be used in rectular pro 
book for special classes ot 
lessons of 10 words each and a section on 
for special problems 
English Skills, Grades 9 throuch 12, J. N. Hook 
al. Ginn and C« 05 West Were Devi 
1959. Cloth. Illustrated. 448, 468, 
pages, respectively. Prices, $%.60 
$3.68, $3.76, and $5.92 
Each topic in this 
plenty of exercises for study, practice, and test- 
summarized follow- 
include 


attractive series includes 
ing. Rules or definitions are 
ing the sections. The series will also 
texts for grades 7 and 8&8. 


Reading 


What Boys and Girls 


Like te Read, George 
Norvell. Silver Burdett Co., Morristown, N. 
1958. Cloth. 306 pages. Price, $4.75. 

Based on opinions from 124,000 children, the 
author's findings represent 25 years of studying 
preferences in children's literature. This vo'um« 
emphasizes grades 3 to 6. Besides the many sta- 
tistical tables, there are discussions of the litera- 
ture program, poetry, and the influence of comic 
books, TV, etc. 

America Today, Charles H. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J 
Cloth. Illustrated. 544 pages. Price, $4.80 

One of the “Life in Literature” series, this 
high-school text includes biography, 
plays, poetry, and short stories that 
significant aspects of America and its people 
past, present, and future. 

Ride the White Tiger, Roger W. Clark 
Brown and Co., 34 Beacon Street, Boston 6: 
Cloth. Illustrated. 208 pages. Price, $3 

A 14-year-old Korcan boy ‘becomes head of his 
household as well as facing other responsibilities 
with war in his country. The hero, in real life, 
comes to America, adopted by the soldier-author. 
For ages 12 and up. 

Grant Marsh, Steamboat Captain, A. M. Ander- 


Carver ct al. 


1959. 


essays, 


interpret 


Little, 
1959. 


East Grand 
Illustrated. 


son. Wheeler Publishing Co., 161 
Avenue, Chicago 11; 1959. Cloth. 
220 pages. Price, $2.20. 

From “The American Adventure 
corrective reading program, comes this life story 
of a cabin boy who became an Army steamboat 
captain on the Missouri River. 

The Leather Greatcoat, Thomas L 
The Steck Co., Austin 61, Tex 1959 
Illustrated 153 pages Price, $2.25 

Spanish agents, treacherous Indians, and 
battles in the wilderness make this an exciting 
picture of colonial America for ages eight to 12 
It tells about an orphaned English boy who helps 
shape the history of Georgia 


Series,” a 


Robertson. 
Cloth 


Science 

Action for Science Under NDEA. National 
Science Teachers Association, 1201 6th Street 
NW, Washington 6, D. C.; 1959 


quantity orders, 15 


Pam 22 pares 
Single conics free cents cach 

Explains the provisions of the Nationa! Defense 
Education Act which relate to science education 
An introduction tells of the changes and trends in 
science instruction. The booklet is a report from 
an NSTA conference last fall 

Teaching a Unit in Astronomy, J. Russell 
Smith Press, 120 West ist Street, 
New Yor 1 Cloth. Illustrated. 149 pages 
Price > 75 

Outlines study of astronomy at primary, mid- 
Teaching ma- 


antare 


1958 


dle-grade. and upper-grade levels 


terials (and their sources), activities, star maps 


and an astronomical glossary are special features 
Physical Science: A Basic Course, John C 
Hogg et al. D. Van Nostrand Co., Ine Alex- 
Princeton, N. J 
Price, £4.96 
A high-school science text which shows inter- 
dependence of physics, chemistry 
orology, and astronomy. The book is 
with the 


travels, communications, et« 


ander Street 
trated. 604 naces 
geology, mete- 

primarily 
abode his 
There 


concerned earth as man's 
achcivements 
are sections on the universe, too 
Careers in Science Teachine. 
Teachers Association, 1201 16th 
Washincton 6, D.C 1959 


Single copy, free« 


National Science 
Street NW, 
Paper llustrated 
IS pares quantity orders, 10 
cents cach 
Requirements, benefits, and wonsibilities are 
rresented frankly to 


it can help him decide 


the student trying to choose 
his caree whether he is 
suited to being a science tes r 

Scicnce You Can Use, George K. Stone and 
Lucy W. Stephenson Prentice-Hall, Inc., Engle- 
wood Cliffs, NJ Cloth Illustrated 83 
pages $4.40 

Beginning with quite an elementary study of 


1959 


Price 


plants and animals, this attractive general science 


textbook covers weather, electricity, astronomy 


and many other areas Content was selected on 
the basis of importance and usefulness and is ar- 
order l 


seasonal Reading level and 
Many tests are 


ranged in 


experiments are easy provided 


Social Studies 
in Elementary 


Macmillan Co 
Cloth 


Education, John 
2459 Prairie 
Illustrated. 400 


Social Str 
Jarolimek 
Chico 16 


Price, $5.75 


Avenuc 1959 
pages 

Designed as a teacher-training text, this in- 
cludes subjects from the importance of the social 
evalus lon 


studies and planning the program t« 


procedures. There are chapters on various subject 


areas and instruction methods, as well as plan- 
ning units and individualizing instruction 

Civil Service and the Citizen. 
of Tocuments, US Government 
Washington 25, >; 1958. Paper 
Price, 35 cents; quantity 


Superintendent 
Printing Office 
Illustrated 
= pages rates 
Because many people do not understar 
“merit system” of civil service or the wide 
of carce opport 
mation is not 
booklet——a unit of study for hich-ech 

it th 


federal workers provide and d 


unities, and because th 


included in m 


studies—was prepared It tells abo 


services 








ISiIT THE 


THRILLING 


Mo WISCONSIN'S 


UNDERGROUND WONDER 


OPEN DAILY U.S. Highways 18-15! 
Tw ‘ t of 








SUMMER EMPLOY MENT 
“Have openings in most Iilinois 
counties for 12 weeks’ work. $100 
AVERAGE WEEKLY income with 
nationally known 58 year old com- 
pany.” (A few could start now— 
part time.) 
WRITE: 
Attention: W. J. MORROW 


1248 LaSalle-Wacker Bidg., 
Chicago 1, Illinois 








SCHOOL TEACHERS— 
MAKE MONEY 
IN YOUR SPARE TIME— 


Learn how to organize and con 
duct Ballroom classes for teens and 
sab-teens Cast in m this b 
femand 


Have This Dance 


ove 


anyvwt 
teact 
our aut< ed copy toda Ma check fo 


Harriet! Schonberg Dance School 


55! N. Lincoin St Hinsdale, Illinois 








THE EASTERN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
288 SUNRISE HIGHWAY 
Rockville Centre, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 
Excellent Elementary, 
Teaching and Administrative posi- 
tions. Top Salaries. Eastern States— 
New York State and especially on 

LONG ISLAND. 
Member N.A.T.A. 18th Year 
Write for Registration Form 


Secondary 











all apartment business and secure 

an income te supplement your 

. aley y living in sunny Florida and 

re before it is too tate. For particulars and 
photos write Retired Illinois Teacher, 607 20th St., 
East, Bradenton, F tori 
P.S. The setu 





is ideal for a cooperative project. 
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the system that selects and employs them. Study 
questions and projects are suggested. 

Men and Nations: A World History, Anatole 
G. Mazour and John M. Peoples. World Book 
Co., Yonkers, N. Y.; 1959. Cloth. Illustrated. 790 
pages. Price, $6. 

This attractive high-school text tells the story 
of ordinary people, as well as kings, living under 
various forms of government, religion, and cul- 
ture. It is organized to show the dominant themes 
in historical development. Maps, bibliography, 
review exercises, and time charts help orient the 
student. 


Miscellaneous 


Successful School Publications, Erwin F. 
Karner and Christobel M. Cordell. J. Weston 
Walch, Publisher, Box 1075, Portland, Maine: 
1959. Paper. Illustrated. 210 pages. Price, $2.50 

This book for school publications sponsors dis- 
cusses the fundamentals of setting up and man- 
aging the newspaper and then more specialized 
aspects of the project. There are several chapters 
on yearbooks and one on the school magazine 
An appendix lists organizations and publications 
to help the sponsor. 

Does Better Education Cost More? NEA Com- 


mittee on Tax Education and School Finance, 
1201 16th Street NW, Washington 6, D. C.; 1959. 
Paper. 45 pages. Price, 50 cents; quantity rates. 

A study was made to determine whether more 
money consistently provides better schools. The 
booklet also mentions factors which offset the 
effectiveness of adequate money. Also released 
recently by the committee is a 62-page booklet 
same price, entitled Citizens Speak Out on School 
Costs. It tells of facts and conclusions about 
education's cost and its importance from sources 
such as citizens’ commissions, Rockefeller reports, 
etc 

How to Start Your Own Business. B and M 
Publishing Co., Box 33, Tinley Park. Paper. 
16 pages. Price, $1 

Suggestions are for building up a full-time 
“business,"” but ideas could be used for part- 
time or summer money-making projects 

Mental Subnormality, Richard L 
et al. Basic Books, Inc., 59 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 3 1958. Cloth. 442 pages. Price, $6.75 

Presents the results of an intensive research 


Masland 


investigation, sponsored by the Nationa! Associa- 
tion for Retarded Children, into the biological, 
psychological, and cultural factors causing men- 
tal subnormality. It indicates directions for 
desperately needed research. 


Audio and Visual 


Films 

Gold and Guld Mining 
senior high. 17 minutes, black 
and white or color. Bailey Films, Inc 
Hollywood, Calif.)}—In the introduction we 
are oriented as to the place ot gold in 


Intermediate 


through 


our financial system and its use in jewelry, 
painting, and dentistry. A careful distinc- 
tion is made of the two types of gold 
mining—lode and placer. Lode gold is usu- 
ally found deep in the earth in quartz de- 
posits; re fining is both difficult and costly 
Placer gold, deposited ages ago by glaciers 
and running water, is found closer to the 
surface of the ground and can be purified 
more easily Ac tual mining methods shown 
include panning, hydraulic, 
Excellent photography includes good close- 
refining proc- 


and dredging 


ups showing the various 
esses used in extracting gold from im- 
purities 

Treasures of the Earth (Upper elemen- 
tary through senior high. 11 minutes, black 
and white or color. Mid-America Films, 
Lyons, Wis.)—The film opens as two boys 
on a hike look off to the horizon at a 
mountain and try to imagine what treas- 
ures it contains. Animation and sketches 
are used to describe the formation of nat- 
ural resources of the earth. Students can 
see how buckling, erosion, and weathering 
take place; how gases and molten rock in 
the interior are squeezed and cooled into 
veins nearer the surface; how many of 
these materials are changed by chemical 
action; and how man is able to tap these 
resources deep in the earth. Particular 
emphasis is on the formation and concen- 
tration of gas, oil, coal, and salt’ deposits. 

Exploring by Satellite (High school and 
college. 28 minutes, black and white or 
color. Delta Film Productions, Inc., Chi- 


By DONALD A. INGLI 


he list of collaborators and agen- 
cies who served as consultants for this 
film is an imposing one. The film 
follows closely the preparation of rockets 
satellite into 


Close-up photography and accom- 


. space 


necessary to thzow a 17-lb 
orbit 
panying narration explain to “laymen” the 
delicate 
the satellite for the purpose of securing 
information previously unavailable to man 
We see the rockets loaded with fuels 
acids, and liquid oxygen powerful enough 
thrust to put 11 tons of 
Once the payload is in 
Operations Minitrack and Moon- 
watch track the tiny body, receive its 
messages, transmit them back to earth, and 


instruments carefully inserted in 


to provide the 
material into space 
orbit 


translate them into usable data 

Mother Deer and Her Twins (Primary 
11 minutes, black and white or color. En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films)—Springtime! 
Everywhere is an indication of new life 
and a rebirth of that which has existed 
before Ice on the streams has melted 
flowers are blooming, and the woods 
abound with newborn birds and animals 
Our attention is concentrated on two 
young fawns, just two days old and unable 
to walk. We watch them as they grow 
older, and they become more independent, 
and as they are able to escape death from 
predatory When winter ap- 
proaches, they consume great quantities 
of acorns, nuts, and leaves in order to 
store up food for the hard months ahead 
Cold weather brings a change in their 
appearance: Coats have turned to gray 
to make them less conspicuous in time of 
danger. Finally they are mature enough 
to join one of the small herds which roam 
the forest under the leadership of an older 
buck. Intended for use in science, lan- 
guage arts, and nature study. 


animals. 
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Meeting: 1:25 p.m., Mar. 21, IEA head- 
quarters, Springfield. 

Present: Pres. Katherine Stapp; direc- 
tors Audra May Pence, William A. Wat- 
ters, L. Goebel Patton, Gerald R. Brown; 
staff members Irving Pearson, Wilfred 
Goreham, Lester Grimm, Claude Vick, 
Wendell Kennedy, Francine Richard, Joan 
Truckenbrod, and Stewart Williams. 

Business: The board approved minutes 
of its Feb. 21 meeting; received reports 
from President Stapp and governing com- 
mittee chairmen Gerald R. Brown and L. 
Goebel Patton; and accepted field service 
and membership and finance reports. 

Mr. Williams reported on plans for the 
IEA summer workshop to be held on the 
Eastern Illinois University campus Aug. 
10-13. 

Mrs. Richard reported on change of 
printing of ILtino1s Epucation from flat- 
bed process to rotary press. She also re- 
ported on plans for a readership survey, 
and outlined procedures by which IEA 
staff members work together in planning 
for ILtr~ors Epucation content for the 
coming year. 

Mr. Vick reported on distribution of the 
IEA Newsletter and on many requests for 
information on results of school referenda 
in the state. He also reported on the suc- 
cessful annual IEA-ISNU School Public 
Relations Conference and the extent of 
the outdoor advertising campaign. 

Mr. Kennedy reported that Governor 
Stratton had designated April 19 through 
Illinois Future Teacher Week; he 
also reported on plans for the FTA-SIEA 
convention in Urbana April 24 and 25 

Mr. Grimm, reporting for the research 
department, said more than 100 bills af- 
fecting schools have introduced so 
far in the current state 
legislature. All bills introduced in the legis- 
lature are carefully studied to check their 
relationship to schools and school finance 
Many IEA legislative proposals are in 
School Problems Commission bills. Other 
IEA proposals will be introduced in sepa- 
rate bills. The Illinois Legislative Action 
Council has cooperated in preparation of 
the state school board bill, which Mr 
Grimm is redrafting. Calls from the field 
indicate a desire for factual information on 
finance and other school problems. Mr 
Stoneking is working on a study of salaries 
paid administrators, including assistants 
The department has collected data on 
every district in the state comparing ADA 
claims for 1956 and 1958. The usual stud- 
tax rates and salaries will be re- 


25 as 


been 
session of the 


ies on 
peated. 

The board appointed Miss Stapp as IEA 
delegate to the meeting of the World Con- 
federation of Organizations of the Teach- 
ing Profession, to be held in Washington, 
D. C., July 31 to Aug. 7. The board ap- 
pointed Miss Pence and Miss Stapp as 
delegates to the classroom teachers re- 
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Board Briefs 


gional conference in Detroit. It nominated 
Theodore Abell, member, and Florence 
Cook, alternate, to the NEA convention 
election committee. 

The board received acceptance of Dr 
Victor Ricks as a member of the Illinois 
TEPS Commission, and appointed Mary 
Dunlap as a member of the commission 

The board received Miss Ryan’s analysis 
of proposed amendments to NEA by-laws 
for consideration at the next board meet- 
ing. Miss Pence reported on plans for the 
annual TEPS conference to be held on the 
Illinois State Normal University 
May 2. 

The board received a request from the 
Chicago Convention Bureau for support 
of an invitation to the NEA to hold its 
1963 convention in Chicago. Action was 
deferred until reaction has been received 
from the IEA Chicago Division and from 
Supt Benjamin C. Willis for the Chicago 
public schools. 

The board received a request from the 
lilinois Junior High School Association for 
affiliation with the IEA. Action was de- 
ferred pending receipt of more 
tion 

The board approved 
selecting 60 persons to receive an invita 
tion from the NEA to participate in the 
summbr TEPS Conference in 
Kans. It approved the following as possible 


disc us- 


campus 


informa- 


a procedure tor 


Lawre nee 


leaders or recorders for NEA circk 
Louis convention 

Allen, Gerald 
Le ster Buford 


sion groups at the St 
Walter Lochbaum, Charles 
Smith, Walter Albertson, 
Olin Stead. 

The board approved a $100 contribution 
to the William A. Carruthers Memorial 
Fund. It authorized the staff to work out 
a plan for NEA delegate expense allow- 
ance, the state to be zoned for 
of determining travel 
ceived additional applications for affiliation 
of local associations with the IEA 

Mr. Pearson recommended consideration 


purpose Ss 


allowance It re 


of appointment of a teachers home com- 
mittee, with representation from the down- 
state and Chicago retired teacher groups 
and the IEA staff 

The board accepted with 
resignation of Mrs. Edith Rosenstiel as 
a member of the board and as chairman of 
the membership and finance committee. It 
appointed Theodore Abell to complete her 


regret, the 


unexpired term. 

The board authorized the executive sec- 
retary to wire all Illinois congressmen pro- 
testing the proposed cut in the te a 
ation for the National Defense Education 
Act from $75,000,000 to $25,000,000 


The board agreed that its next meeting 


would begin at 10 a.m., Friday, May | 
in Bloomington. 
The meeting adjourned at 5:33 p.m 


W. J]. Gorenam 
Acting Secretary 


WHERE 
=—. — 


ls ‘Sui 


A cool kind of summer a bright kind 
the best kind of summer 





of summer 
you'll ever want to find with the clean 
sea air to temper the warmth of every 
sun-filled day oa vast variety of inter 
ests, sports and amusements to keep you 
on the go an infinite choice of hotels 
and motels to accommodate your vac 


ation budget 


Re — a ae oeoal 

PES amannic city's y= 

BIG 1959 BLUE BOOK Zs 

72 Colorful Pages of Information, — 
Maps and Pictures 


Write Dept. T-2, Convention Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 





WHEATON 
SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


BALANCED OFFERINGS IN 
LIBERAL ARTS and SCIENCE 
June 9 to Aug. 14 


Well-equipped laboratories, modern air-conditioned 
library and science hall make studies pleasant and 
rewarding. Liberal arts and science courses are of 
fered at Wheaton, Black Hills Science Station 
S. D., and Honey Rock Camp, Wis. Special work 
in teacher training. Graduate School of Theology 
and Conservatory of Musix 
and Institute of Missions 


Attend 2, 4, 6, 8, or 10 weeks 


Pree Tuition to pastors, full-time Christian workers, 
and alumni for the Inter-Sessions, June 9 to 19 


SEND FOR FREE BULLETIN 
Write: Director of Summer School, Dept. 59: £ 


WHEATON COLLEGE * Wheaton, Illinois 


oO itior n Ed st 


also Guidance Seminar 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


World's Leading Producer of Authentic 
Folk Music on Records 


KWAY BRAR 


FOLKWAYS RESEARCH & SERVICE CORP. 
117 West 46th St. New York 36, N.Y. 


4| 








LOYMENT 


BAKER  *"rctxty 


Write—Phone—Visit—346 Standard Bidg. 
Decotur, wt. 


of 
— eA - Brivese 





TEACHE ne-e 


are 
Schools. 7 


listing 5 





ALSO BUSINESS PLACEMENTS 
Free Registration 


T. A. BAKER, Owner 








Teachers interested in exploring today’s 
wonderful opportunities through the me- 
dium of an organization offering discrimi- 
nating and efhcient service are urged to 
consult 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


"CLINTON 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
if it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 


706 S. Fourth St. Clinton, lowa 


TEACHERS PERSONNEL SERVICE 


4626 N. Richmond Rd., Cleveland 24, Ohio 

(owned by experienced teachers) 

Philip S. Hensel, M. Ed., manager 
Based upon our experience and training we are qual- 
ified to render you a quality service. Every applica- 
tien receives our full personal attention Kinder- 
garten through college. Nation-wide. Write us. No 
obligation 





























[FOR 1 THE BETTER POSITIONS 
IN ILLINOIS 


contact 
Illiana Teachers Service 


wa tl (nets 








Efficient, reliable 
and personalized 
service for teachers 
and schools. Under 
direct Albert man- 
agement for three 


ANATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 


Teachers Agency 
generations. 


Origine! Albert—Since 1885 Member NATA 
37 S. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


TEACH IN CHICAGO 
SALARY SCHEDULE 

$4350 to $8350—in 13 Steps 

CREDIT FOR EXPERIENCE 

For Full Information Write 

BOARD OF EXAMINERS 

228 N. LaSalle Street 

Chicago 1, Illinois 


T. A. FOLEY LUMBER CO. 


Lumber for Schools 











Room 242 








Lock Drawer No. 336 Paris, Illinois 








HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 
Missoula, Mont. Member N.A.T.A. 
THE WEST, ALASKA, HAWAII, FOREIGN 
Opportunities Unlimited 


Western Certification Booklet with Free Life 
Membership. Register Now. 
44 Years’ Placement Service. 
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These are announcements by the manufacturers 
of new products which we believe will be of 
interest to educators. Thia listing should not be 
construed as a recommendation by the editor. 
lf unable to find these products in your locality, 
write to ILLINOIS EDUCATION and your request 
for further information will be forwarded to 
the manufacturer. 

School Vision Tester uses the improved 
Massachusetts-Type Vision Tests to iden- 
tify children whose visual performance is 
below desirable standards. It is a precision 
instrument with easily administered tests, 
which are mechanically correct and psy- 
chologically sound. The ability to read let- 
ters is not required, so the | can be 
given to children who have not yet learned 
the alphabet. Vision can be 
ducted in a corner of any room, in space 
about 5 feet square. The self-contained 
unit is easily stored. Price of the 
model, $250. Distribution through 
pendent optical distributors. 

Faymus Teacher's Grading Set contains 
12 rubber stamps designed as a timesaver 
in marking of pupils’ papers. It was worked 
out in cooperation with elementary teach- 
ers. The consists of 
“Improving,” “See Me “Good Work,” 
“Do Over,” “Neat Work,” “Untidy Work,” 
and six others. Each stamp is boxed with 
its o-n self-inking pad. Cost, $4.95. 

Cuneumaural Earphones provide a high- 
fidelity reproducer for the hard of hear- 
has a special liquid- 
cushion, which provides correct 

coupling to the ear and elimi- 
sound from interfering with 


tests 


tests con- 


school 


inde- 


set such legends as 


ing. Each phone 
filled 

acoustic 
nates outside 
the reproduced sound. Due to the unique 
construction of the chamber, a_ variable 
impedance is accomplished, 
eliminating intermodu- 
extending the fre- 
entire audio 


acoustical 
thereby virtually 
lation distortion and 
quency response to cover the 
frequency band. No physician's prescrip- 
tor hard-of-hear- 
the 

These 


tion is necessary use by 
ing children, as 

within safe limits 
the function carried out by 
tional group auditory training phones and 


hearing Retail 


acoustical 
phones re plac e 
conven- 


power is 
more 
individual binaural sets 
price is $65 per pair. 
Lenticular “Optiglow 
wall screen provides for film projection in 
a normally lighted room, and it gives 100- 
The screen rolls up into 
taking only 3% x 44 
“Stretch-Bar” 


” surface on a new 


degree 
light-weight case, 
Through the 


made 


viewing 


inche s of space 
feature, the screen is taut for 
more picture clarity and brilliance. Avail- 
able in two sizes (40 and 50 inches square 

the Educator Wallmaster model is wash- 
able and fungus- and flame-proof. It has a 
10-vear The company’s “Uni- 
a viewing angle of 
used in 


very 


guarantee 
glow” surface 
180 degrees 
darkened rooms. 

Masonite Panelok system uses 
hardboard panels, 2 ft. x 8 ft., 
display or storage areas. They are held 
against steel splines, or lock- 
strips Adjust-a-bilt fixtures—such as 
countertops, shelves, plastic drawer units 
—fit into the splines to hold a variety of 
in walnut-grained or 


permits 
however, it must be 
attractive 
to create 


vertically 


objects. Panels come 


unfinished surfaces. 
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Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. STM-5. 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave. N.Y. 16 


VACATION JOBS 


Watchmen 


INTERESTING FILL-IN JOBS while our regular men 
are on vac « if you are over 30 and can work 
or part. « > summer period—you can earn up 
3 per wee 
Apply tn Person or Write 


THE KANE SERVICE 
Room 508, 510 N. Dearborn, Chicago 10 


ADVANCE EDUCATION 


Teachers—3 hrs. cr.—famous vu Origins 
ae . Roberts Now a second ecullen July 6-17 Feae 














3 Graduate Students—3-6 h er ‘El Estudiante Ameri 


cam Se m. June 10— July 20 
} High Schoo! Students—Learn the easy way 
i literature See Eng 
ritist les Tour July 3—Au 5 Ex 
le am —_ Re ee p- ain s & boys ages 16 18 


NIT 79 Newbury St. 


| ARNOLD TOURS 22.%sre"L 3; 


YOUR PUPILS CAN IMPROVE 
THEIR HANDWRITING 


“lf your pupils use"’ 
Noble's “HANDWRITING FOR EVERYDAY USE"—Grades 1-8 
Write today for FREE CATALOG IE 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, tes. 
67 !rving Place, New. York 3, N.Y 


DIGNIFIED POSITION 


Summer Saptagment 


1 Mlinois wor 


Visit —— 











Ope nings 
enc \ 
Nan r 


1248 LaSalle-Wacker Building, 
IMinois 


Corsten, 
Chicago |, 


Write c. 4 








PESTALOZZi FROEBEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Primory @ Kindergarten @ Nursery School 
SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
10 weeks—é weeks—4 weeks—2 weeks 
Write For Summer Bulletin 
207 Se. Wabash Ave. Chicago 4, Ill. 








len a n 


to past ft n Cu sin m litte ent trip 
ink i U t wh want to be accompanie 
ied around. Also sherter trips. $724-$13 


sunors SUMMER TOURS 


255 Sequoia, Box Pasadena, California 


MARTINS F LAGS 


DISPLAYS FOR 
ORGANIZATIONS- 
TOWNS-SCHOOLS-FAIRS 
Prompt st vipmer t Ask for our 
c f HOLESALE ( 3 No. 59-M 


MARTIN'S FLAG co., FORT DODGE, 


i but not 
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PHONIC Ss 


PHONOVISt AL METHOD a 
netic instruc n , 
sthetic training 


THI 
I ‘ 


PHONOVISUAL PRODUCTS, INC 
J Box 5625 Washington 16, D.C 





Dept 








EMPLOYMENT ABROAD 


Overseas positions offer free travel and good sal- 
aries. Our comprehensive new booklet surveys various 
types of American companies abroad, as well as 
Government Agencies, employing Americans in ad- 
ministrative, teaching, technical positions. Includes 
list of American companies in sixty countries. Send 
$1.00 to Hill International Publications, Dept. K, 
P.O. Box 229, Long Isiand City |, N.Y 


Education 
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Here is a convenient way to order informa- 
tional material offered by our advertisers. You 
will find teaching aids, travel literature, or other 
descriptive booklets to help in your school or 
personal buying. Your requests will be for- 
warded promptly to the companies. They will 
send you the material. For fastest service, write 
directly to the advertisers at addresses shown 
in their ada. 


136. Brochure on modern approach to 
phonics program for kindergarten, _pri- 
mary, and remedial instruction. (Phonovis- 
ual Products, Inc.) 

137. Across Lake Michigan by S. S. 
Milwaukee Clipper is an illustrated folder 
telling how you can take your auto across 
Lake Michigan between Milwaukee and 
Muskegon, Mich., to enjoy a_ six-hour 
cruise, and eliminate 240 miles of con- 
gested driving. (Wisconsin and Michigan 
Steamship Co.) 

138. Brochure describing attractions 
aboard the new multimillion-dollar S. S. 
Aquarama that will be in daily service on 
Lake Erie between Detroit and Cleveland 
June 25 through Sept. 7; 180-mile shortcut 
eliminates congested driving around west 
end of Lake Erie. Includes sailing schéd- 
ules and rates for both passengers and 
automobiles. (Michigan-Ohio Navigation 
Co.) 

139. A Short Guide to the Examination 
of Webster's New World Dictionary, eight- 
page illustrated brochure, shows the sali- 
ent features of a modern dictionary. In- 
cludes a page illustrating the 34 com- 
ponents every dictionary should contain. 
(The World Publishing Co.) 

6. What Every Writer Should Know is 
a 24-page manual of helpful hints, do’s, 
and don’t’s for writers. It answers 
tions on how to prepare a manuscript and 
submit it to a publisher and points out 
benefits and pitfalls. (Exposition Press) 

23. For Better, Faster Reading is a four- 
page brochure that describes and _illus- 
trates the Rateometer, motor-driven device 
for improving reading rate and compre- 
hension; Eye-Span Trainer, simple hand- 
operated card shutter for improving read- 
ing skill; and Flash-Tachment, for convert- 
ing any 2 in. x 2 in. slide or filmstrip 
projector into a_tachistoscope. (Audio- 
Visual Research) 

36. Origins of New England folder on 
tour for summer, 1959. A study course on 
wheels emphasizing American history from 
1620 to 1860. credit. Due to 
popular demand, a second section of this 
tour will be offered July 6 to 17. (Armold 
Tours) 

39. Alphabet Seat Chart and Record for 
manuscript and cursive writing. For lower 
grades. One copy only to elementary 
teachers and principals. (Noble and Noble 


ques- 


University 


Publishers, Inc.) 

40. Folkways Records catalog, 
lished in the spring of 1958, features the 
world’s largest collection of authentic folk 
music on long-play records. The alphabet- 
ical listing of language groups from the 
ethnic and international libraries of Folk- 


pub- 


May, 1959 


ways Records and Service Corporation runs 
from Acadia to Zuni. (Folkways Records) 

49. Brochure on a different kind of tour 
through Europe and a corner of Africa. 
Describes itinerary and gives costs for 
20 countries in 70 days, summer, 1959. 
Also shorter tours (three to nine weeks). 
(Europe Summer Tours) 

78. Catalog of supplies for handicraft 
work in mosaics, copper tooling, copper 
enameling, reed, and wrought iron and on 
through 30 different crafts to woodenware 
and wood carvings. (American Handicrafts 
Co.) 

91. France, a 24-page booklet in color, 
has cover and inside illustrations by well- 
known French beautiful photo- 
graphs, helpful information on what to 
look for in various regions of France. In- 
cluded will be information on Eurailpass, 
the one ticket that is good for two months 
of unlimited railroad travel in 13 Euro- 
countries. (French National Rail- 


artists, 


pean 
roads) 

116. Summer School Bulletin 
special emphasis on teacher training. 
Course includes field work at Black Hills 
Science Station in South Dakota; camp 
training program at Long Lake in Eagle 
as well as the home 


sh ws 


River area, Wisconsin 
campus of Wheaton College. 

120. Information on unique group tour 
service to Hawaii and the Orient. Explains 
how a group member who organizes and 
conducts a group of 15 or more 
can receive free air tr insportation on the 
Lines 


persons 


tour. (Transocean Air 

127. Packet containing list of 
motels, and 
summer events for 1959; and train, plane 
Atlantic City. (City 


hotels 
guest houses; calendar of 
and bus schedules int 
of Atlantic City) 

128. Folders, colorful and descriptive 
itineraries of Orient 
world Presi- 


with cruises to the 

and around the 

dent Lines) 
130. Leaflet in full 


Wisconsin’s 


American 


color shows one of 
newest attractions for per- 


sonal or school trips Cave of the Mounds 


Calendar 


JUNE 

14 to 16— Future Business 
America; Washington, D.C 

21 to 25—National Association of Student 
Councils; Pittsburgh, Pa 

23 to 26—National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Standards 
University of Kansas, Lawrence. 

28 to July 3—National F2ucation Associa- 
tion; St. Louis. 


Le ade rs 


Professional 


JuLy 

5 to 
Conference; 
versity. 

6 to 10—Public Relations Seminar, Na- 
tional School Public Relations 
tion, NEA; Washington, D. C. 

i7 to 19—National Association of Educa- 
tional Secretaries, NEA; Coronado Hotel, 
St. Louis. 

19 to 25—Conference on Printing Educa- 
tion; University of Colorado, Boulder. 
31 to Aug. 7—World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profes- 

sion; Washington, D. C 


National 
Uni- 


Teac her S 


Normal 


17 — Classroom 
Illinois State 


Associa- 


AUGUST 

10 to 13—IEA School of Instruction; East 
ern Illinois University, Charleston 

17 to 19—National Council of 
of Mathematics, NEA; Ann Arbor 

OcTOBER 

9—-IEA East Central Division 
Place Christian Church, Champaign 

9—IEA Eastern Lantz Gymna 
sium, Eastern Illinois University 

9—IEA Mississippi Valley Division; Quincy 
Senior High School 

9—IEA Southeastern 
ville. 

12—IEA Central 
High School, Bloomington 

16—IEA Calumet Valley 
Township High School, Park Forest 

16—IEA Northwestern Division 
Theatre, Rockford 

16—IEA South Central Divisio 
Theatre, Springfield 

19 to 23—School and colle¢ 
tional Safety Congress 
Morrison Hotel, Chic igo 

19 to 23—American Public 
tion; Atlantic City, N. ] 

23—IEA Illinois Valley 
\« hool and Junior ( olle ue L 

23—IEA Rock River 


Illinois University 


Teac he rs 


Mich. 


University 


Division 


Division; Lawrence 


Division; New Senior 


Rix h 


Division 


Health Associa 


Division High 
iSalle Pe ru 

Division; Northern 
Fic ld House DeKalb 
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Precast concrete members 
make low-cost school possible 


The new Linton-Stockton Elementary School in Lin- 
ton, Ind. has been widely acclaimed in educational 
circles. It is an example of the speed and economy 
with which urgently needed classrooms can be pro- 
vided quickly and economically. 


Saving in time and money resulted from the use of 
; precast concrete construction. The frame is formed 
Large photo shows one wing of the Linton-Stockton School. 2 : : , 
Small photo above shows a close-up view of one of the pre- by precast concrete bents supporting precast channel 
cast concrete bents while photo below shows method of stock- slabs. Integral parts of the bents are arms for canti- 
piling concrete bents before erection. Designed by Thomas levered sections. Both bents and roof slabs were pre- 
C. Dorste and Spiros G. Pantazi of Indianapolis. Structural ° . Ce 
engineer was Floyd E. Burroughs, alse of Indienapelis. cast on the site. Careful planning, standardization of 
members and utmost re-use of forms held down costs 
and construction time. 


As a result the 80,000-sq. ft. school was built for 
$870,000. Its 36 classrooms, averaging 1200 sq. ft. in 
size, will accommodate 1,200 pupils. The restrooms 
and halls are floored with terrazzo, which was also 
used for wainscoating in the building. 


Modern precast concrete schools such as this not 
only have low initial cost but also low maintenance 
cost, long life and low annual cost. And they're fire- 
safe, too! So make your next school precast concrete. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
111 West Washington Street, Chicago 2, Ill. 
A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 
concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
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When time is short and the need is great, 


the bright refreshment and quick lift 


in Coca-Cola seem delightfully welcome. 





